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In recurring to the history of the early settlement of this country, we are 
often surprised at, and cannot withhold our admiration from, the wisdom dis- 
played by our forefathers, which was no less conspicuous and remarkable, than 
the fortitude they evinced through the many privations and hardships, which it 
was their lot to endure. Their exposed and helpless condition taught them the 
necessity of self defence, and the peculiar mode of warfare adopted by their 
most, nay only, formidable enemies, the Indians, was such as to render indispen- 
sable every precaution that could be thought of, to guard against a surprise, 
which must result in defeat and destruction. 

The method of providing for the defence of the infant colonies, which would 
most naturally suggest itself, was that of forming the whole mass of the male 
population, capable of bearing arms, into military companies, and furnishing 
them with weapons for attack or defence. Standing armies were out of the 
question, and the mother country provided no other succor than what was de- 
rived from the accession of new emigrants. Still, against such fearful odds, not 
only did the early settlers successfully maintain their position and keep posses- 
sion of the territory they acquired from the Aborigines, but eventually drove 
them back, to seek in remoter wilds that subsistence, which the introduction of 
civilized customs, so repugnant to their own, prevented them from obtaining on 
the Atlantic borders. 

An examination of the laws, passed by the early Provincial governments, for 
organizing the militia, will exhibit the foresight and prudence of the legislators 
of that period. To give the public some estimate of the value in which our ear- 
liest ancestors held the militia institution, we now insert several extracts from 
the laws of the Province of Massachusetts, from 1630 to 1642, and a copy of 
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the commission granted to the Sergeant Major General, which contains both his 
powers and instructions. The correctness with which this latter paper is indi- 
ted, and the fitness of its provisions for the objects aimed at, would form a model 
for modern commissions. In these extracts the punctuation and orthography are 
carefully preserved. The statutes shew, not only that the Militia, in the early 
settlements of the country, was then justly and fully relied on for defence and 
security, which are its objects at the present day, but their perusal will bring to 
the reader’s mind some just reflections upon the early and continued influence 
of this institution, on the public mind and character ; resulting, as it did, in the 
establishment of a Republican form of Government, with which in principle it 
so well coincides, and which cannot be expected to be of long continuance 
without it. It will also strike the reader, as a little remarkable, that the most 
important principles of these early ordinances are incorporated into our pre- 
sent militia statutes; forcibly illustrating how much influence laws have on 
habits, and habits on laws. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CO- 
LONY. 


1630 It is ordered that every Town within this Patent shall 
March 6 before the Sth of April next take especial care that eve- 
* ry person within their Town, except Magistrates and 
Ministers, as well servants as others be furnished with good and 
sufficient Arms allowable by the Captain or other officers those that 
want, and are of ability, to buy them themselves, others that are 
unable to have them provided by the Town for the present and af- 
ter to receive satisfaction for that they disburse when they shall be 
able. 
1631 It is ordered that every man that finds a Musket shall 
ag before the 1S day of this month (and so always after ) have 
P- *** ready 1/b of Powder 20 bullets and 2 fathom of Match 
under penalty of 10s for every fault. 
It is ordered that every Captain shall train his Company on Sa- 
turday in every week. 
It is ordered that every first thursday in every month 
July 26. there shall be a general Training of Captain Underhills 
Company at Boston and Roxbury and every first friday in every 
month there shall be a general Training of the remainder of them 
that inhabit at Charlestown Mistick and the New Town at some 
convenient place about the Indian Wigwams the Training to begin 
at one of the clock in the afternoon. 
1632 As an addition to an order made the 22d of March 
~ . 1630 it is ordered that if any single person be not provi- 
March 6. ded of snfficient arms allowable by the Captain or Lieu- 
tenant before the 10th of April next he shall be compelled to serve 
by the year with any Master that will retain him for such wages as 
the Court shall think meet to appoint. _ ; 
1683 It is ordered that if any Trained soldier shall be ab- 
: sentfrom Training upon their training days having lawful 
Oct. 11. warning shall forfeit 5s and that it shall be lawful for one 
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of the Sergeants appointed by the Captain of the Company to levy 
it unless within two days after it be demanded the party offending 
bring a Certificate from the next Assistant that he hada necessary 
occasion to be absent. 

1634 It is ordered that all Forfeitures for want of Arms or 
March 4. 2° observing Training Days shall be distrained by the 

* Clerk of the Band where the Offence is committed who 
together with the Captain and other Officers shall have power to 
buy therewith drum heads, and such arms as poor men want and are 
not able to provide themselves of. 

It is ordered that the present Governor Deputy Governor, John 
Winthrop John Humfrey John Haynes, John Endicott Willm Cod- 
dington Willm Pinchon, Increase Nowell Richard Bellingham 
Esqrs and Simon Bradstreet or the major part of them, who are de- 
puted by this Court to dispose of all Military Affairs whatsoever 
shall have full power and authority to see all former laws concern- 
ing all military men and munition executed and also shall have full 
power to ordain or remove all military Officers and to make and 
tender to them an Oath suitable to their places, to dispose of all 
Companies to make orders for them and to make and tender to 
them a suitable Oath and to see that strict discipline and trainings 
be observed and to command them forth upon any occasion they 
think meet, to make either offensive or defensive War as also to do 
whatever may be further behooveful for the good of this Plantation 
in case of any War that may befall us: and also that the aforesd 
Commissioners or the major part of them shall have power to im- 
prison or confine any that they shall judge to be enemies to the 
Commonwealth, and such as will not come under command and 
restraint as they shall be required, it shall be lawful for the said 
Commissioners to put such persons to death. This order to con- 
tinue til the end of the next General Court. 

1635 The Governor Deputy Governor John Winthrop 

May 6 Thomas Dudley John Humfrey Roger Ludlow Esqrs, 
* and Mr. fhomas Beecher or the major part of them who 

are deputed by this Court to dispose of all military Affairs whatso- 
ever shall have full power and authority to see all former laws con- 
cerning all military men, and munition executed and also shall 
have full power and authority to ordain and remove all military 
Officers, to appoint the General Captain, their allowance to bepaid 
out of the Treasury, and to invest all officers with power and to 
make and tender to them an Oath suitable to their places, to dis- 
pose of all Companies to make orders for them to make and tender 
to them a suitable Oath and to see, that all strict discipline and 
trainings be observed and to command them forth upon any occa- 
sion they think meet, to make any defensive war, as also to do 
whatsoever may be further behooveful for the good of this Planta- 
tion in case of any war that may befall us: And also that the 
aforesd Commissioners or the major part of them shall have power 
at any time to imprison or confine any that they shall suspect to be 
Enemies to the Commonwealth and to bring ineither alive or dead 
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such as shall refuse to come under command or restraint as they 
shall be required, and after any Alarm is raised till the companies 
are dismissed it shall be lawful for the said Commissioners or the 
major part of them to put any offender to death by a Martial Tryal. 
This Commission to continue till the end of the General Court that 
shall be held in or after the month of September next. 
1635 _It was Ordered that the Commission for Martial Dis- 
Sent. 2 cipline shall continue till the end of the next General 
P™ “* Court and in the room of Mr. Ludlow who is dismissed 
Mr. William Pierce is chosen and further it is agreed that the said 
Commissioners shall have full power to assist our Neighbors at 
Plymouth for the supplanting of the French at Penobscott or else- 
where in any other business of that nature that may be occasioned 
thereby. 
1636 The Commission for Military Affairs is committed to 
Sept. 8 the standing Council till the Court in May next and so 
* “* forward until the Genera! Court shall take further order. 
7th day of It is ordered that all Military men in this Jurisdiction 
10 month shall be ranked into three Regiments viz, Boston, Rox- 
bury Dorchester Weymouth Hingham to be one Regi- 
ment whereof John Winthrop Senr. Esqr. shall be Colonel and 
Thomas Dudley Esqr. Lieutenant Colonel. Charlestown Newtown, 
Watertown Concord and Dedham to be another Regiment whereof 
John Haynes Esqr. shall be Colonel and Roger Harlakendon 
Esqr. Lieutenant Colonel.—Saugus, Salem, Ipswich and Newbury 
to be another Regiment whereof John Endicott Esqr. shall be 
Colonel and John Winthrop Junr. Lieutenant Colonel. And the 
Governor for the time being shall be Chief General. And each se- 
veral Regiment shall make choice of such men as they shall think 
most fit and safe for the service and Trust of those places of Colonel 
and Lieutenant Colonel and present them by their Deputies to the 
next session of this Court and for the Captains and Lieutenants to 
the several Companies, the several ‘l'‘owns shall make choice of 
some principal man or two or three in eacl#’Town and present 
them to the Council who shall appoint one of them to the said Of- 
fice ineach Company. And each Regiment shall have one Mus- 
ter Master, who shall have yearly maintenance out of the Treasury 
viz. p an to be paid quarterly to every of them. The said 
three Muster masters for the present shall be Captain Trask for the 
East Regiment, Captain Underhill for the South Regiment and 
Captain Patrick for the North Regiment. The power and employ- 
ment of all the said Commanders and Muster Masters shall from 
time to time be ordered by the Governor and Council or by the 
Council of War when any shall be established. 
Sth of the All persons exempt from Trainings who yet are to 
7th month find arms and are able to use them shall appearjwith their 
1642 compleat arms before the Military Commanders twice 
* in the year to be exercised except Magistrates Elders 
of Churches, Phisicians, Scholars, and Surgeons. 
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1643 Military 1 It is ordered that the Regiment and Com- 
Sept. 7 mand of the Military Affairs be so ordered that upon 
" "* any sudden exigent, or assault upon any place there may 
be a lawful authority to make resistance, for as Piety cannot be 
maintained without Church Ordinances nor Justice without Laws 
and Magistracy no more can our safety and peace be preserved 
without military Orders and Officers and though we conceive the 
Supream power of Command of the Forces be in the Court Gene- 
ral so that no War ought to be undertaken without their authority; 
yet because that great body cannot be ready in sudden cases to act 
by itself we conceive it necessary that there be a Council whereof 
the Governor to be always one invested with power and authority 
in all Cases of Danger and Assault to raise the whole force of the 
Country or any part thereof and to draw them together to one or - 
more places within this Jurisdiction or otherwise to dispose of them 
in the best manner for the necessary defence of the Country. 
2Qndly. That there be chosen a Sargent Major General to lead and 
conduct their forces levied and to execute all Orders and Direc- 
tions of the Council. 

3dly. Because assaults may and commonly are sudden not ad- 
mitting of any delay we conceive it likewise necessary that in ev- 
ery Shire there be appointed one Lieutenant who shall have power 
to raise the Force of that Shire or any part thereof, in sudden ca- 
ses where timely notice cannot be given to the Governor and 
Council, who shall give Order to the Force levied to march to any 
part of the Shire for the Defence thereof or otherwise dispose of 
them till he receive Order from the Governor and Council. And 
further that in every Shire there be one Serjeant Major to command 
lead and conduct the Forces of that Shire being called together who 
also shall have power in the absence of the Lieutenant to raise the 
Force of that Shire. 

Ath. That the Regiments or Shires be divided into several Com- 
panies and where any Town hath not a convenient number of Men 
that they be adjoined to some other Town to make a full Compa- 
ny and that in every such Company there be a Captain and other 
Officers and that the Captain have power to call his Company to- 
gether and to make any just and necessary defence and to dismiss 
them as he seeth occasion when there is no other command to the 
contrary. 

5th. It is very convenient that once in every year the Superior 
Officer should call the Regiment together thatevery man may know 
his place and that all the Horse listed in that Shire shall appear at 
that meeting and that the Chief Officer cause them there to be ex- 
ercised. 

Gth. That a Beacon fired, and four Muskets discharged and a 
drum beaten shall be an alarm at which every man shall repair to 
his Colors or appointed meeting place to attend further order. 

7th. Secondly The Regiment being thus settled we conceive it 
further necessary that the Governor Council Lieutenants of Shires 
and Serjeants Majors do meet once every year, to consult of the 
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best means of our safety and to take notice of all Military Affairs 
to see that all Officers do faithfully discharge the Trusts committed 
to them and to punish all disorders and neglects in all Officers 
and to take care that all places be provided with able Officers and 
where such are wanting to appoint one of other places giving them 
Recompence for their pains, to dispose of the Magazines in the 
most convenient place and to consider of means to , furnish them, 
to consider of Fortifications and the means to effect it and to suf- 
fer no Publick Fort to be erected without their approbation. 

Sth. Also in every Shire or Regiment the Lieutenant Serjeant 
Major and Chief Officer of every Company shall meet once or twice 
every year to consult of such matters as tend to the safety of that 
Shire and of means of providing Ammunition and Arms and to ap- 
point what sort of Arms every man should bear and what Horses 
shall be inrolled and to take care of the Ordnance Public Arms and 
Magazine of the Shire or Town, to provide one Canoneer at the 
least, to consider of the Forts in the Shires and to take care of them 
and not to suffer any Fort though it be not of Publick Concern- 
ment to be erected without their approbation, to take notice of all 
disorders and neglects of Soldiers or Inferior Officers in Watchings 
Trainings &c. and to reform and punish them, reserving power to 
the Captains of every Company to execute all such Orders of Court 
as are or shall be trusted to their care, and giving them power to 
warn any Offender or present any Offence ofa military nature to the 
Council or Meeting. 

9th. And we conceive it needful that the Order of Court which 
binds every man to furnish a Musquet should not be in force against 
such as are provided to serve with Pikes and Corslets that so those 
places that are unfurnished of Pikes may be encouraged to pro- 
vide them. It would be convenient that all Military dispatches 
and Orders might be issued after the usual manner from the Supe- 
rior to the Inferior Officer. 


THE COMMISSION OF THE SERJEANT MAJOR GENERAL. 
By the General Court assembled at Boston the 29th 3d month 1644. 


To THOMAS DUDLEY Esar. Serseant Masor GENERAL 

Whereas you are chosen Sergeant Major General of all the 
Military Forces in this Jurisdiction you are according to the Trust 
committed to you and by virtue of this Commission to take special 
care that all your Inferior Officers do according to the power and 
trust committed to them faithfully and diligently discharge their 
several places by exercising their Soidiers in Military Discipline 
according to the Orders of the General Court that so they may be 
made expert and fit for such services as by the Providence of God 
they shall be called unto and for the furthering thereof you may 
with the Assent of the Council of the Common Wealth or the major 
part of them issue forth your Warrants for a General Training of any 
one or two at the most at one time and place of the Regiments of 
this Jurisdiction to be exercised by yourself and your Inferior Uff- 
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cers in a military way and upon any sudden occasion or appear- 
ance to yourself of any danger that may call for a military watch 

before the Council of the Commonwealth do assemble to appoint 

the same you are forthwith to give Orders for it in all places you 

shall judge needful and in case of any approach or assault of an 

Enemy foreign or domestick or apparent danger thereof though 

you have as yet received no particular Order from the General 

Court or Council of the Commonwealth you are forthwith to raise 

such Forces in any or all the several Regiments as you shall judge 

necessary for the present service and safety of the Country which 

are to be employed till the Council of the Commonwealth do meet 
and give direction according to the Advice of the Council of War 
who are always to consist of such Sergeant Majors and Captains as 
shall be in the Field with you together with some other few select 
persons that yourself and said Council shall make choice of if you 
see cause so to do unless the General Court or Council of the Com- 
monwealth shall appoint the same in which Council of War your- 

self shall always have a casting Voice. Which aforesaid Forces 
so raised together with such further supply as the General Court or 
Council of the Commonwealth shall from time to time see cause to 
commit unto you you shall command conduct and lead according 
to your best skill and ability for the securing of the whole and kill- 
ing and destroying or taking captive all or any of your professed 
Enemies that by open Hostility shall manifest themselves so to be 
and pursuing them out of our Jurisdiction if you and the Council 
of War shall judge it to be meet. 

You have also hereby power granted you in all places where you 
come to press great Ordnance Muskets Pikes Powder Shott Match 
Bullets Spades Shovels Pickaxes Wheelbarrows and all other In- 
struments fit for war and also Pinnaces Boats or other Vessels Hor- 
ses Oxen Carriages Men to manage them and all things belonging 
thereunto to supply the present and urgent necessities of the Army, 
as also Victuals and Provision for Man and Beast keeping an ex- 
act account thereof and giving a Ticket by an officer to such of 
whom you shall receive the same that so due paymentand satisfac- 
tion may be seasonably made; and when the Army is on foot your 
self together with the Council of War are to appoint Captains 
Lieutenants and Ensigns in the room of any such as may be slain 
dye be ——-—— or otherwise removed upon due desert.—And 
further you have hereby power given you and are required so soon 
as the Army is on foot to call together the Council of War which 
shall not consist of fewer than eight yourself to be one who being 
met together shall have power to consult and determine by the ma- 
jor vote which way will be most safe and advantageous for the car- 
rying on the main design for which the said Forces were raised ; 
the determination ofthe Council you shall not fail to observe in all 
points which properly belongs to the Council of War to direct in, 
but for the ordering and managing of any Battel in time of service 
it is wholly left to yourself. Also yourself together with your 
Council of War shall have power to make such wholesome Laws 
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agreeable to the Word of God as you shall conceive to be neces- 
sary for the well ordering of your Army until the General Court 
shall provide for the same which being sufficiently published You 
with the said Council have power to put in execution be it to the 
taking away of life or otherwise and further you shall as much asin 
you lies labor to prevent and suppress all Mutinies in your Army 
and in case any do arise or any other Offence be committed either 
by Officers or Soldiers, your self and Council of War upon due con- 
viction of such Offenders by sufficient testimony shall have full 
power to censure and punish according to their demerits to which 
end power is hereby given to the said Council to examine Wit- 
nesses upon Oath provided always that the said Council and your 
self be careful to observe the Orders Instructions and Messages and 
Directions which already are or from time to time shall be directed 
to you from the General Court in the time of its being and at other 
times from the Council of the Common Wealth. And this your 
Commission to stand in force till the next Court of Elections. In 
full Confirmation of all the premises we have caused the Common 
Seal of this Colony to be hereunto affixed. 

Dated the day and year above written. 








STAFF OF THE ARMY. 
To the Editor of the Military and Naval Magazine. 


Str :—I perceive a communication in your number for March, 
“On the right of Staff Officers to retain their rank in the line,”’ 
which, containing opinions erroneous and fallacious, require cor- 
rection and exposure. ‘The writer states, ‘ It is difficult to con- 
“ ceive how the right, on the part of Staff Officers, to retain their 
‘rank in the line, can be questioned at the present day.’’ How 
Doctors disagree. The converse idea prevails with me, and it is 
difficult for me to conceive, how the ‘“‘right”’ on the part of Staff 
Officers (deriving rank therefrom ) can be claimed, ‘‘at the present 
day,” or could have been claimed by any one, since the organiza- 
tion of the Army under the act of the 2d March, 1821. The pro- 
motion of Colonel Jones, to a Majority in the Artillery, was, no 
doubt, an oversight, or a misapprehension of the law, and an egre- 
gious and a grievous one to the officers of the Artillery, who have 
been, these ten years, deprived of the promotion, to which they 
have been entitled, by the vacancy occasioned by his permanent 
transfer to the Adjutant General’s Department, and by his appoint- 
ment, by the President and Senate, to the office of Adjutant Gene- 
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ral. The writer states that ‘the principle was settled in 1820 in 
relation to the Staff in general.” Now coulda principle of the law 
of 1821 be settled in 1820, a year before its passage? The writer 
proceeds, ‘‘it was settled again in 1827, on the occasion of the pro- 
motion of Colonel Jones.” Instead of the settlement of a princi- 
ple, it was the introduction of an anomaly, under our present or- 
ganization. It was a case, sui generis, a retrograde promotion, a 
full Colonel promoted to a Major, conferring no present benefits, nor 
presenting any prospective advantages, unless the incumbent 
should draw the pay allowed to both of these offices, which, I be- 
lieve, is inconsistent with the Constitution of the United States. I 
am willing to attribute this miscalled promotion to an error on the 
part of the government. The officers of the Staff of 1816 lost their 
lineal rank, under a momentary misapprehension of the govern- 
ment. On an examination of the law, it wasdiscovered, that there 
was a special provision, that they should retain their rank in the 
line of the Army. They were accordingly restored to it. The 
law of 1821 makes no provision for the Adjutant General to retain 
his rank in the line of the Army, and the absence of such a pro- 
vision is tantamount to a positive law to the contrary. This was 
the decision of the government, and it was so announced in orders 
by the President of the United States, upon the new organization 
of the Army, according to the act of the 2d March, 1821. By re- 
ference to the Army Register, May 17th, 1821, it will be seen, that 
all the Staff Officers (deriving rank therefrom ) vacated their place 
in the line of the Army. There were four Regiments of Artillery, 
with 12 Field Officers; Seven Regiments of Infantry, with 21 
Field Officers, making 3:3 Field Officers, in addition to which (see 
Sec. Ist, ‘‘ hereinafter provided for,’ ) there were seven officers of 
the General Staff especially provided for, making Field and Staff 
40. No two of these offices were retained by any single individu- 
al; each office had affixed to it certain duties, rank, pay, and emol- 
uments, and the duties of any two of these offices, by the same in- 
dividual, was obviously incompatible and impossible. The officers 
of the Staff were as follows :— 

T. S. Jesup, Quarter Master General, J. Gadsden, Inspector General, 

G. Gibson, Comm’y General Sub’ce, W. Linnard, Quarter Master, 


H. Atkinson, Adjutant General, Henry Stanton, Quarter Master, 
J. E. Wool, Inspector General, 


all of whom vacated their appointments in the line, except Colo- 
nel Atkinson, who had the election to be Adjutant General, or 
Field Officer of a Regiment. He chose the latter. The question 
whether the same individual could be Adjutant General and Field 
Officer of a Regiment was then settled, and no one, then, pretend- 
ed to claim the right to both. To invest one individual with any 
two of the offices above referred to, would obviously create a nu- 
merical deficiency in the aggregate of the Army. The case of 
Colonel Jones is directly the reverse of that of the Staff Officers of 
1816, to which he refers. The latter were temporarily deprived of 


what the law allowed them, and the former is in temporary posses- 
Q2 
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sion of what the law disallows. Opposite cases require on the part 
of the government contrary action. The writer, to support the 
right of the Adjutant General, to retain his lineal rank, refers to 
the laws of the 3d of March, 1799, 3d March, 1813, and 24th April, 
1816. If these laws have any bearing upon the case, they weaken 
his argument; because they only call to recollection the fact, that 
when Congress have intended that a Staff Officer should hold his 
lineal rank, it was deemed necessary and had become the invariable 
rule of Congress, to make a provision to that effect. The writer 
avers, in unequivocal terms, that there is not a “‘ particle of differ- 
ence,’’ between the Staff Officer who derives rank therefrom, and 
the Staff Officer who derives none. Upon this strange confusion 
of ideas he asks the question, whether Aids de Camp, Adjutants of 
Regiments, Assistant Quarter Masters, and Commissaries of Sub- 
sistence, can vacate their rank in the line of the Army, and seems 
to settle the question satisfactorily to himself, by answering it in the 
negative. In relation to these inferior appointments in the Staff, 
the writer is correct. They cannot vacate their rank in the line, 
for the plainest of all reasons, that they hold no other rank, and for 
the strongest of all reasons, that the law commands that the duties 
of these inferior appointments shall be performed by Subalterns, 
who shall retain their rank and draw their pay, in the line of the 
Army. There are two classes of Staff Officers. The distinction 
of appointments and inferior appointments is established by the con- 
stitution of the United States, and the difference of duties, emolu- 
ments, and tenure of office, between these two classes, is establish- 
ed by the provisions of the law of the 2d March, 1821, founded on 
the Constitution ; and are as widely different in their ‘‘ aspect,” as 
is the situation of the Secretary of War and the clerks in his depart- 
ment. ‘lhe former holds an office, is appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; the latter 
hold no offices, but hold inferior appointments, in aid of an office, 
and are appointed by the Secretary himself, and removable at his 
pleasure; and the relative situation of the Superior and Inferior 
Officers of the Staff of the Army, is precisely the same as the case 
above referred to. The Superior Officers of the Staff are appoint- 
ed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Se- 
nate, and are consequently as permanent as the officers of the line 
ofthe Army. The Inferiors are made by Generals, Colonels, and 
Heads of Departments, in aid of their respective offices, and remo- 
vable at their pleasure. The Constitution of the United States 
reads, Article 2d, Section 2d, thus:—The President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point all officers of the United States, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by 
law. ‘‘ But the Congress may, by law, vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers as they think proper, in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments.”” I have but one 
object in view, to demolish the foundation of that position, which 
supports the right of the Adjutant General to retain his rank in the 
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line ofthe Army. The decision so unqualified by the writer, that 
there was not a “ particle of difference in the legal aspect” of Staff 
Officers, is a matter of astonishment to me. I must be permitted to 
appeal from his decision, which I think ex-parte and extra judicial. 
I will, however, cheerfully join the “ general issue” with him, and 
after being heard, trust to the verdict of the “country.” In my 
opinion, the “legal aspect”’ of a Superior and Inferior Staff Officer 
is widely different. The latteris no more like the former than 
Hyperion is like Saturn.* By way of exhibiting to the best advan- 
tage an entire dissimilarity, we trust that we may be permitted, 
without censure, to introduce the “ argumentumad hominem,” and 
in doing so, we disclaim any other feeling than that of personal 
kindness and friendship towards Colonel Jones. Let us place, side 
by side, the Adjutant General of the Army, and an Aid de Camp, 
and examine and compare their official endowments, investments, 
tenure, and ‘‘legal aspects.” ‘The Adjutant General is appointed 
to an office by the President and Senate, conferring high rank, and 
to which are affixed, his full pay and emoluments in the Army. 
The Aid de Camp is not appointed to an office by the government, 
but receives an inferior and temporary appointment from a Gene- 
ral of the Army, removable at his pleasure, with a small sum, in 
addition to his pay in the line, while performing the duty of Aid 
de Camp. The Adjutant General derives from his Staff appoint- 
ment, rank, with eligibility for command according to that rank. 
The Aid de Camp derives no rank whatever from his Staff appoint- 
ment. The tenure of the appointment of an Inferior Staff Officer 
is dependent upon the will of a General; or the head of a depart- 
ment. The tenure of the Adjutant General is dependent upon nei- 
ther. For the Aid de Camp to retain his rank in the line of the 
Army, there is a provision in the law. For the Adjutant General 
there is none. For the Aid de Camp to draw his pay in the line of 
the Army, there is a provision of law; for the Adjutant General 
there is none. The Aid de Camp is, atall times, subject to remo- 
val from office ; the Adjutant General never, except by the sentence 
of a Court Martial, and by the order of the President of the United 
States. The Aid de Camp, by retaining his lineal rank, has the 
chance of promotion. The Adjutant General has none, because 
he is already in possession of the highest rank in the Army, except 
that of General Officer. Ifthe Adjutant General can legally hold 
his Majority in the line, he can draw the pay and emoluments 
of that office. Common sense would dictate, that Congress 
would never establish a military office for an individual, the pay 
and emoluments of which he should never receive. If Colonel 
Jones does not draw it now, his heirs will be entitled to it at some 
future day. He who legally holds the rank and commission of 
Major of Artillery, cannot for the time being be deprived of the pay 
and emoluments of that office, except by the sentence of a Gene- 
ral Court Martial. 


* Quere—a Satyr.—Ep. 
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The 5th Section of the act of 1821, provided for a Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, and allows to that office the rank, pay, and 
emoluments of Major General. The 6th section of the same act, 
provides for an Adjutant General of the Army, and allows to that 
office the rank, pay, and emoluments of a full Colonel of Cavalry. 
There is no provision in any part of the act of 1821, investing the 
incumbents of these offices with any other pay or rank. The se- 
lection of individuals for those offices, is not confined to the offi- 
cers of the Army. There is no restriction upon the President. 
In cases of vacancies, he can appoint a citizen to supply them. A 
case precisely analogous has already occurred. The President ap- 
pointed a citizen Inspector General in 1825; and although the Ar- 
my complained loudly, and justly, of the act as an outrage, because 
vacancies ought to be filled by members from its own body, still 
the legal right of the President could not be contested. There is 
a belief expressed by the writer, that lineal rank is necessary to 
make an officer eligible to the office of Adjutant General. The de- 
cision in the case of General Atkinson in May 1821, is directly the 
reverse; and this decision, in August following,” was confirmed 
by the appointment of Colonel Gadsden to be Adjutant General, 
who held no rank in the line of the Army, in place of Colonel 
Atkinson, who had elected a regimental, instead of a Staff Colo- 
nelcy. And again in 1825, by the appointment of Colonel Croghan, 
to be Inspector General, who held no rank in the line of the Army. 
The nominal retention of Major of the 2d Artillery, by Colonel 
Jones, is an incalculable injury to the senior Captain of Artillery 
of twenty years standing, and deeply prejudicial to the rights and 
interests of all below him in rank. 

JUSTITIA FIAT, &c. 
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When the ‘Stoney Creekers’’ had got back to Fort George, 
the campaign seemed to be just where it was about that time se’n- 
night, with the trifling exceptions of the loss of two Generals, se- 
veral subordinate officers, and a tolerable amount of rank and file, 
to say nothing about the time consumed in this forward and back- 
ward movement. It was the general wish to put the best face on 
the affair, and to consider ourselves at least as well off as Francis 
the first after the battle of Pavia, in which he saved his honor, if 
nothing else. There were, however, some sturdy plain speakers 
in camp, who would not consent to smooth or gloss over matters, 
but were constantly counting up the losses and gains, and endea- 
voring to persuade themselves and others that the balance was 
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much against us, particularly in the item of the British general’s 
cocked hat and horse,'which was regarded by some as an offset for 
the two Generals lost. They would say, ‘‘I told youso;” though 
it is probable there was an anachronism in their predictions, which 
may have preceded the event only in Mrs. Malaprop’s sense of the 
word: “you proceed, and I will lead the way.” But the move- 
ment had generally been thought—whatever may have been ex- 
pressed—a wild goose chase. It is not known what were the pre- 
cise views or expectations of those who started it; though the im- 
pression was, that, in case the British continued their retreat around 
the Lake, the two brigades and a half, with due intervals between 
them, were to have followed them. If such were the orders, it was 
well for us that the enemy chose to ‘turn and rend us” at Stoney 
creek, instead of deferring the matter until they had enticed their 
pursuers around the Lake. With such acurved line of communi- 
cation to canter over, the dragoon messenger must have worn se- 
ven league boots, not to have arrived too late with his tidings at 
Head Quarters. The two brigades, in that case, instead of suf- 
fering merely decapitation, and the loss of a limb or two, would 
probably have been cut off body and all. The captive Gene- 
rals would doubtless have had company enough in their misery, 
and presented themselves before the Governor General of Canada 
with nearly the same number of men as marched out with them 
from Fort George. Such a.series of disasters would have shut the 
door of the campaign in our faces, and led us to regain our native 
soil with all possible expedition. So, on the whole, reasoning like 
the man who, having broken his leg, consoled himself with the be- 
lief that it would have been worse if his neck had suffered, the 
camp generally settled down under a conviction that we were well 
off—that we had lost only two generals, when we might have lost 
two brigades into the bargain. 

The army now, for a few days, fell into a state of statu quoism, as 
if the ‘Big Bugs”’ were at a loss what next todo. This nom de 
guerre, as expressive of officers above the rank of Colonel, came 
into vogue about these times of leisure. It was a season for wag- 
gery and animadversion. Having little to do, the officers naturally 
endeavored to shake off the hours that hung heavy on their hands, 
by being much together in order to talk, and laugh, and scold, and 
visit the sins of the campaign on those who were responsible for all 
that were committed. ‘These gatherings were mostly atthe tents of 
the wags, who were always sure of a quorum around them, fit for 
the transaction of all such business. There were of course several 
who deserved this appellation, with more or less popularity. But 
there was a long-legged subaltern from one of the long-named rivers 
in Virginia—Chickahominy or Rappahanock—who was more jocu- 
Jar himself, or the cause of more jocularity in others, than any of 
his Mercutio rivals. His tent was always sure of its complement. 
It had attractions besides the flow of soul generally found there. 
It was the mint where juleps received the true Tuckahoe stamp. 
Chickahominy had a heart as open as his tent. He seemed to 
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hold every thing in trust for others. There were times when a 
box of cigars could come into one’s possession only by letting a 
half-month’s pay go outof it. This officer was always in the mar- 
ket in such times of scarcity. There was a daring kind of prodi- 
gality about it, that suited his temperament. And as soon as he be- 
came the proprietor of such a rare dainty, instead of seeking a 
clandestine and exclusive enjoyment of it, he shook the box aloft 
as he bore it tent-ward, as if in proclamation of the treat he had for 
all concerned. A hintless broad would no doubt have been taken. 
Attracted thus, or by the fumes that exhaled from his hospitable ta- 
bernacle, there would soon be mouths enough at hand to convert 
the half month’s pay into smoke, before another regular beat came 
round. This popular and liberal wag had been raised in one of 
those rich bottoms of the old dominion, where every thing grows 
rank, vegetable and animal, tobacco and men. He was split up in 
the true J. R. of R. style, standing a tall man, but sitting a very 
short one; and his voice would crow like chanticleer, when in the 
full tide of hilarity. There was but one shade in his character, 
which was cast by his superlative profanity. He was surpassed in 
this respect by only one officer in camp, and was acknowledged, 
nem con, to be the heir apparent of that officer’s mantle. 

The prominent and undisputed master of oaths in the camp, was 
a descendant of the Revolution, having linked together the trou- 
bles of 1775 with those of 1812, by a continuous military service, 
that had been as honorable to himself, as usefulto his country. He 
punctiliously and scrupulously conformed to every rule and article 
of war, save one, that which prohibited “ profane oaths; ”’ taking 
the liberty of swearing habitually and vehemently through the 
whole three hundred and sixty-five cays, not even excepting Sun- 
days. By his constant exercise, he had, in his old age, become 
the most accomplished swearer of christian or profane times, and 
was much better known under the appellation of ‘‘ old Blowhard,” 
than the name which appeared in the army register. 

The applause which Chickahominy occasionally gained among 
his compeers by his objurgatory eloquence, excited in him an ambi- 
tion to splinter a lance with this swearer of two wars. The veteran 
was one day seen moving down the canvass street, when the aspi- 
rant notified his friends at hand that he was about to enter the lists. 
He accordingly seized on some venial offence of a soldier near, 
which was to be the text of his imprecations. The astonished cul- 
prit seemed to think the vehemence of the reprimand was greatly 
disproportioned to the offence, not being aware that less was 
meant than met his ear. Old Blowhard, coming within hearing 
during the comparatively lukewarm exordium, scarcely deigned to 
lend even a careless ear to such a feeble attempt at the grand ana- 
thema. But before he had taken many paces further, his young 
competitor, having worked himself up into a fine frenzy, began to 
curse and swear with a fluency and variety, that extorted the com- 
pliment of a dead-halt. The veteran involuntarily listened, until 
a full diapason of the most horrible and astounding execrations, 
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announced the finale of the piece; when, shaking his white locks, 
he walked on, seeming to think his ‘‘ bad eminence ”’ was no lon- 
ger undisputed. It was remarked that he abstained from all pro- 
faneness for several days aiter this occurrence, during which time 
the web of his language, being deprived of its accustomed filling, 
became like a warp of scanty threads. He was, in fact, at all times, 
when not swearing, a man of few words. 

Big Bug, as synonymous with General, having the Cyjckahomi- 
ny authority, went at once into vogue and became the adopted 
phrase of the camp; as, at a subsequent period, did that of ‘ Big 
article,’ designating the Secretary of War, who had at that time 
moved his Bureau to Sacket’s Harbor. These noms de guerre were 
not without their use. They served to throw a spice of good hu- 
mor into the fault-finding conversations which took place at all the 
meetings we have alluded to, and often mixed up laughter with the 
most critical asperity. They moreover exempted the said conver- 
sations from all liability of coming under certain rules and articles 
of war, which prohibited disrespect towards superiors. Opinions 
must have vent in a camp in some form or other, and these circum- 
locutions, like safety valves, permitted them to whiz off with the 
least harm to all concerned. ; 

The euemy very naturally, though, perhaps, very erroneously, 
construed our retrograde march from the “‘ Forty,’’ into a retreat, 
and having no motive for circumambulating the lake, other than 
because we were driving him, he, on our coming to the right-about, 
came to the right-about also. The run of luck had thus far thrown 
the game into our hands: it was his turn now to follow suit. He 
had shown us his back for a time, and was now determined to see 
how we looked in that aspect. We had trod on his heels; he now 
intended to tread on ours. But he took his own time for recover- 
ing lost ground, closing in upon us at his leisure, and carefully ex- 
amining the way for all man-traps and spring-guns. He could not 
believe that we would permit his majesty’s jurisdiction to be resto- 
red without some remonstrances of that kind. Had a map of the 
United States been published on or about the first of June, it would 
have exhibited quite a respectable addendum to our territory. But 
the expansion proved to be only a bubble on the frontiers of New 
York, which burst after a few weeks inflation. 

But we were not wholly inactive while this strait-jacket of ope- 
rations was being prepared for us. We daily sent out scouting 
parties to ascertain the approximation of the enemy, each one find- 
ing the limits of safe marching more and more contracted. Just to 
feel him—as it was technically and affectedly called—was all that 
was ordered ; and this delicate duty was soon performed with great 
con:enience, as the enemy met us nearer and nearer each day. 
It was probable he would ere long be only at arms’ length from us. 

These feelers had thus far been merely small detachments, which 
could sculk, and even run, when it became discreet to do so, with- 
out disgrace. But some of the more chivalrous counsellors about 
the Big Bug at Head Quarters, beginning to grow tired of this 
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manipular war, which seemed to be in the hands of captains or 
subalterns alone, suggested that the nezt feeler should be a regi- 
mental one. The object of this more respectable feeler was to be 
a house at the Beaver Dam, about a day’s march into the interior, © 
at which, it was reported, there were nocturnal sessions of certain 

military and civil men, who concerted precious mischief against us. 

This repert did not, perhaps, deserve the credence which it re- 

ceived. Jt was made by one of the ‘Canadian volunteers,’’—a set 
of men who had just abjured their allegiance to George 3d and pro- 

posed, at some future time, to become good Uncle Samites. In the 

mean time, they served to enjoy an immunity from all fealties what- 
ever, and to partake a little of the ‘‘cowboy”’ character, though 

none of them were lacking in antipathy to their late masters. They 
were very officious in scenting out game for our small parties, but 
not always without being at fault. Whether they really knew that 
a Beaver Dam congress was nightly held as specified, may not be 
positively known ; but the result was, that the feeler was enlarged, 

and operations renewed on a more extensive scale. 

Accordingly a regiment, with a supplemental company of light- 
artillery and a few dragoons, were put under orders for this grand 
object. The chiefof this expedition, who had the rank of Colonel, 
assumed the command with a full assurance, in his own mind, that 
he was a Big Bug inthe chrysalis state; and, unluckily, his tongue 
ventured to predictthe change. Some distrustful minds misgave a 
little at this undoubting confidence, and felt prone to a different 
prediction. It may not have been intended that the expedition 
should be confided to such overweening hands. But seniority is 
a stump that all commanding officers do not know how to whip 
matters around. Private feelings are sometimes more regarded 
than the public service. 

On seeing this respectable batallion march forth, the spirits of 
the camp, which had lately been low in the scale, rose with mer- 
curial levity. We, who remained behind, looked on the men com- 
posing it, as so many reapers, going out for the purpose of gather- 
ing in a harvest of laurels. The sword of the gallant leader, like 
a true scymetar, seemed to have the curve of a sickle, and his little 
gasconading was all forgotten in the martial look of the troops that 
followed him. 

While the camp was taking a last glimpse of the battalion as it 
disappeared in the distance, an unexpected augmentation of the 
expedition issued upon the line of march. This was a company 
of mounted volunteers, which had recently joined the army, and, 
impatient to try its]mettle, had seized this first opportunity for 
smelling gunpowder. Either because it had not been formally at- 
tached to the expedition, or because it wished to leave the camp in 
a style more befitting a mounted corps than an immediate sequence 
to the battalion would have permitted, it did not make its exit 
until the route was clear fora proper equestrian movement. When 
it came into view, every horse had been spurred into a full gallop, 
and the whole troop passed by the camp with every curvet and 
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earacole which spur and bit could bring into play. It was a maiden 

expedition, and man and horse seemed to feel their oats. The mid- 
most bore aloft a staff, to which was attached a pseudo-standard, 
which modestly rejected all blazonry, the field being argent, or pure 
white, open for any quarterings or inscriptions which coming 
events might justify. One of our wags said it was either a small 
table cloth or a large cravat;* but, whatever it was, it waved 
handsomely in the breeze, which was created hy the velocity of the 
movement. 

Few things are more needed in a camp than some absorbing or 
disturbing topic ; something that is in every body’s mind, and on 
nearly every body’s tongue. Before this expedition had been set 
on foot, every subject of remark had become hackneyed and thread- 
bare. Atthe usual gatherings, the most exuberant in waggery and 
remark began to lack originality. Nothing but cigars or juleps 
could keep a group long together. The loungers sauntered from 
tent to tent in utter despair of novelty and excitement, and testy 
humors were fast breaking out, and producing anirritability of man- 
ners, that could not fai] to result in personal quarrels. Fighting of 
some kind or other seems to be indispensable during a campaign ; 
and if an enemy be not convenient for it, subjects must be found 
nearer home. Luckily before many, if any, of these bickerings 
wrangled themselves into a duel, this Beaver Dam affair occurred, 
which led to a tacit armistice of all private animosities. Each one 
found ample employment in the speculations that the event exci- 
ted. Among the thousands of predictions hazarded, perhaps no 
two agreed so exactly as to leave no room for argument. It was 
a feast of discussion, and the whole camp sat down to it, with all 
the avidity of well-whetted appetites. 

After allowing reasonable time for something to have been done, 
we all began to grow impatient and peevish that we were not duly 
informed of it. Every one, when he walked abroad, kept an eye 
in that direction, where messengers were likely first to appear. 
Any thing short of a capture of the little congress of Beaver Dam 
was notthought of. We hourly expected to see proof, in the shape 
of its members, that that much, at least, had been achieved. At 
last, in the midst of the general anxiety and conjectures, one of the 
mounted volunteers was seen approaching the camp with a rapidity 
that bespoke either very good or very bad tidings. If the former, 
we were surprised that the commanding officer should have cho- 
sen such a messenger. However we were not disposed to be par- 
ticular. ‘The volunteer re-entered camp with a velocity that seem- 
ed to have used up the breath of both the horse and its rider. The 
dust and perspiration had so coated over the face of the latter, that 
we were unable, through the expression of his countenance, to 

take a short cut at the nature of his tidings. At last he was able 






* This table cloth or cravat is said to have been hung up among the trophies 
of St. Paul, London, and is seen to this day mingled with the standards of Vit- 
toria and Waterloo. 
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to say, that the whole party had been surrounded and cut off, save 
himself, who alone had escaped to tell it. Two or three other vo- 
lunteers being seen to come in by this time, on his trace, and con- 
victing him of a falsehood in that respect, his whole report was at 
once voted the same. It was supposed that he had been taken 
homesick on the approach of a skirmish, and had vamped up this 
exaggeration to excuse his cowardly desertion. The confirmation 
of his comrades would not be listened to. They were all recom- 
mended to betake themselves to the other side of the river. 

Notwithstanding this general incredulity, it was thought proper 
at Head Quarters to be prepared for emergencies, and another Re- 
giment was immediately ordered to march towards the scene of 
action, merely out of abundant caution. This new detachment 
had hardly been made, when some straggling regulars came into 
camp, who reported that the party was really hemmed up so close- 
ly by British and Indians, that they had made their escape with 
great difficulty. These regulars were set down as recreants along 
side of the volunteers, and the camp tried hard to work itself into 
a belief that all of them were a set of lying run-aways. Another 
Regiment, however, was put under march, as there was no harm in 
being cocksure. This last reinforcement had not proceeded far 
on its route, when a more veritable messenger was met in the shape 
of a regular officer. There was no gainsaying his statements, 
which confirmed all previous reports. It was too true, that the 
whole party was in limbo, having British and Indians in front and 
in rear; that he, by the directions of the commanding officer, had 
cut his way through with a few horsemen, in order to ask for succor. 

Now, it being pretty well ascertained, that this place of limbo 
was several miles nearer the mainbody of the enemy than our camp, 
it was altogether probable that, in the simultaneous scramble to 
get to the spot—we to rescue, and he to prevent it—we should 
come off second best. This relative position of the two armies 
being well understood by the commanding officer of the detach- 
ment, it was difficult to determine by what process of reasoning he 
had arrived at the conclusion, that it was better to remain where 
he was, than to attempt a retreat. His condition could hardly 
hope to be improved by delay. On the contrary, if he were hem- 
med up at that moment, he would appear to have every reason for 
expecting close quarters long before succors could arrive. But the 
best calculations are not always made in the midst of a lurch. 

The messenger having, on his route to Head Quarters, commu- 
nicated his information to both the reinforcing parties, their pace 
was accelerated to double-quick time. There is always a deep 
sympathy felt among soldiers, for comrades who are known to be 
engaged with the enemy, particularly if it be supposed they are 
struggling to a disadvantage. They feel an ardent and irresistible 
impulse to lend a helping hand. In this case, if the auxiliary de- 
tachments had had wings, they could not have outstripped their 
impatience. But both legs and breath have limits to their power. 
They now did all that legs and breath could do, aided by willing 
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hearts. The party in trouble was represented to have fought the 
contest manfully, up to the time the messenger left the ground; 
having, after many fruitless attempts to dislodge their assailants 
from their coverts, withdrawn to an eminence in the clearing be- 
yond their reach, for the purpose of awaiting a new turn of events. 
Many had been killed and wounded ; among the latter were sever- 
al officers, including the commanding officer. 

The camp, during all this time, was in a ferment of anxiety. 
Much was hoped, but more was feared. The determination of the 
commander of the expedition to stand a siege in an open pasture, 
instead of retreating on his reinforcements, could not be accounted 
for by ordinary rules. It bespoke a sort of hallucination in strategy, 
that puzzled common minds. We all feared to see any person ap- 
proach from the troubled quarter. No news was the only good 
news we could expect. But evil tidings always ride like Jehu. 
Delays, which embarrass the progress of almost every thing else, 
never impede them. At last, another messenger came ( we all 
wished him shot, ) who reported that the reinforcements were on 
their return, having had official information that the siege in the 
pasture had ended in a capitulation. 

By degrees a bulletin of events was made out. It appeared that 
the detachment was approaching the Beaver Dam, the troops pro- 
bably dreaming little of an enemy, and the commanding officer 
dreaming much a brevet, when the thicket ahead of the column, 
which had attracted no more attention than any other clump of 
trees, suddenly sent forth a volley of musketry, as if every bush had 
been an enlisted soldier in his majesty’s service. The column was, 
of course, somewhat astonished at this unexpected hostility, but 
soon returned the compliment, when a rapid interchange of such 
civilities took place for a short time. It was soon, however, per- 
ceived, that, while the enemy enjoyed the advantage of real flesh 
and blood to shoot at, our soldiers were probably wounding nothing 
but trunks of trees, one of these being constantly kept between 
them and the enemy behind it. Almost every bullet of the enemy 
brought down a man, or drew blood freely; while those of our 
party only cut off, perhaps, a sapling, or tapped a sugar-maple. 
It was very one-sided work, and the Colonel commanding could 
not be slow in seeing, that, under such circumstances, he was like- 
ly to lose all his men, while the enemy would only have his forest 
trees somewhat damaged. He therefore wisely determined to get 
among the woods too, and accordingly, suspending further waste 
of powder, he determined to try what virtue there was in bayonets. 
The enemy did not wait to be pricked out of his covert behind,the 
outer trees, but disappeared within the depths of the thicket, leav- 
ing our troops to return to the opening with the hopes that all an- 
noyances had been removed. While attending to the killed and 
wounded, under this comfortable assurance, the thicket in the rear 
of the column became suddenly as rife with hostility as that in the 
front had lately been, and poured in a volley that left the tail no 
room to laugh at the head. To face about, and try the effect of a 
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charge in that quarter, was but the work of a few minutes. This 
thicket was as easily cleared as the other had been; but that other 
had been re-occupied during this diversion, and, by the time the 
column had got back to its breathing place, was ready to blaze 
away as before. Thus affairs appeared to stand—first head, and 
then tail. Our party always floored the antagonist in front; but 
was sure at the same time, to get a severe kick behind. It was a 
see-saw fight, that could not butend in our loss ofthe game. The 
commanding officer examined his predicament with the best lights 
his mind could furnish in sucb a hurly burly, and at last resolved to 
withdraw to an eminence in a field not far off, where he would be 
out of the reach of an enemy in the thickets, and have more fair 
play in such fighting as might be offered. There he proposed to 
remain until he could report his case to Head Quarters, and receive 
succors. Provided his messenger should succeed in cutting ,his 
way out of the lurch, and reach Head Quarters in safety, such suc- 
cors might be reasonably expected in a day or two. It was true 
he had reason to believe the main body of the enemy was much 
nearer to him than Fort George ; but there was no absolute cer- 
tainty that he would avail himself of that advantage. Besides, it 
did not look well to retreat, and the wounded might fall into bad 
hands if it were attempted. The last consideration, if it had influ- 
ence, was well in the man, but bad in the officer. He who expects 
to carry on war with a full regard to all the tender humanities and 
sympathies of peaceful life, will find himself confoundedly mista- 
ken. The heart must often have its best feelings outraged, in the 
course of a campaign, by the stern and inflexible necessities of 
disaster, and even by the consequences of the most brilliant triumph. 

This action had thus far been fought, on the part of the enemy, 
by a Lieutenant, who, with a small body of regulars, and a number 
of Indians, had adroitly managed to keep the two ends of our co- 
lumn in such perplexing activity, and alternate embarrassment. 
Seeing it withdraw itself so far from the thickets that his see-saw 
arrangement lost its effect; also, feeling too weak to abandon his 
coverts; and, moreover, being desirous to finish what he had so 
well begun, before reinforcements—constantly expected—should 
arrive, to divide the honors of the day; he suddenly bethought 
himself of a stratagem, which showed that he had a general’s head 
on asubaltern’sshoulders. Taking a flag of truce in his hands, he 
approached the American troops, and, in the name of his com- 
manding officer ( alias himself) demanded a surrender; declaring, 
on his honor, ( the mendacious red coat! ) that his majesty’s force 
around, was greatly superior in numbers to the Americans. It was 
afterwards pretty well ascertained, that the British Lieutenant did 
not hesitate, in this case, to offer up his veracity for the sake of his 
king, and that he knew that, when he left his command, it consist- 
ed of only his own detachment of regulars, and a few hundreds of 
Indians. Our commander was, perhaps, willing to think the force 
which had troubled him so much, was a formidable one; but he 
took the liberty to doubt the flag gentleman’s word, and declined 
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a surrender, until he saw better reasons for it. The British subal- 
tern was full of resource, and immediately proposed that an Amer- 
can officer should accompany him to his positions, and count no- 
ses, or satisfy himself by any sort of arithmetic, of the truth of his 
statement; knowing that every moment’s delay improved the 
chance of its being verified by the timely arrival of reinforcements, 
and that the worst result could only be a proof, that he considered 
a lie, on fit occasions, at his master’s service. 

It was finally settled, that an American officer should go and 
muster the British forces, and determine whether its numerical ma- 
jority were actually such as to justify our commanding officer in 
postponing his brevet to a season when it could be won with less 
hazard ; thus introducing a new principle into warfare, which might 
lead to a complete revolution in its bloody decisions, making de- 
feat to hinge on minority, the same as in elections. 

Luckily for the British subaltern, by the time the American mus- 
ter master had reached his position, there was found on the spot 
a force that, to all appearance—for probably the rolls were not 
called—fully justified the statement. It was afterwards supposed 
that few of them, excepting the subaltern’s immediate command, 
and the Indians, had had any participation in the see-saw fight, 
which had recently taken place; having arrived just in the nick of 
time to convert his untruth into a truth. A report of this fact ha- 
ving been received by the American Colonel, he made up his mind 
that a quiet tour through the Canadas, would be better than fight- 
ing his way back to Fort George. 

The affair of the Beaver Dam—in the language of the Chicka- 
hominy wag—was a d—n bad affair. Fora day or two the army 
hung its head, and looked as shame-faced as a parcel of sheep- 
stealers. If the old adage be true, that one’s ears burn when ab- 
sent friends are taking liberties with one’s reputation, the ears of 
the captive Colonel must have glowed like alump of Lehigh under 
a blower. The most moderate and charitable critics said they 
thought he had made a great mistake ; while others said the great 
mistake was in having given him the command; and the prime 
swearers in camp made his conduct the text of animadversions, 
that put all former execrations quite out of countenance. Humi- 
liation and vexation spread, like an epidemic, from the camp 
through the whole country. The public had been as much puzzled 
as the Parson’s daughter, to make out of our retrograde movement 
from the ‘“‘ Forty”’ any thing but a retreat; and when this Beaver 
d—n disaster occurred, it began to think the army was nothing but 
militia in disguise. The government, too, was at its witsend, and 
did the only thing which it ought not to have done—namely—it 
ordered home our Big Bug in chief, under pretence of kind regard 
for his slender health,—a certificate that it was incurably slender, 
having been forwarded by a brother Big Bug. 

This taking away the head at the very moment when such a part 
of the body was most wanted, struck the whole army as being both 
unwise and ungracious, and looked very much like a blundering 
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design to make bad matters worse. The commander in chief had 
been sick—too much so for effective service,—but he was now con- 
valescent, and ready to think of another York or Fort George. 
The easy capture of these two places—achievements that gave the 
captor high claims to consideration—had made him, perhaps, rather 
too confident, as the wild-goose-chase of the two brigades and a 
half, and the Beaver d—n expedition, had sufficiently proved. But, 
having been schooled by misfortunes into better notions of himself 
and his enemy, he would probably have redeemed these errors, as 
soon as he could have the co-operation of the fleet—an event then 
daily expected. 

When the hour of departure came, all the officers called on the 
veteran, to bid him adieu. He was a hard-featured old Revolution- 
ist, and one would as soon have looked for lachrymal sensibility 
in an agate, as in his stern grey eye. But the moment was propi- 
tious for the melting mood. Respect and regret were apparent in 
almost every countenance that approached, and a tear or two was 
seen to course down Pluto’s iron cheek. He was habitually a man 
of sententious speech. Only one brief phrase seemed to have been 
prepared for this occasion—‘ you know how a father feels when 
separated from his children” —which he probably intended to have 
said only once, but which, as the groups approached in succession, 
he had to repeat several times. Most of the commissioned, in im- 
mediate attendance, and the non commissioned and rank and file, at 
a more respectful distance, accompanied the General to the boat 
that was to bear him to the other side of the Niagara; and, as he 
stood up in the stern-sheets, and took off his three-cornered hat 
for the last time, and was also saying, for the last time, ‘‘ you know 
how a father feels, &&c.” the cannons commenced firing, not a salute, 
for that would have signified rejoicing,—nor yet minute-guns, for 
they would have signified a fact as wide from the truth,—but with 
just such intervals between each report, as bespoke, as plainly as 
cannons could speak, and as loudly too, the regret of the camp at 
the unmerited disgrace of an old officer, who had done the state 
much service. 








A QUESTION FOR THE LAWYERS. 


Can an enlisted soldier, while under sentence ofa military court, 
for a capital crime, be taken from his post, by virtue of civil pro- 
cess for debt, contracted previous to his enlistment ? 


An answer, with authorities, is respectfully requested. _ 






















SUNDAY INSPECTIONS. 


The feeling which induced the Secretary of War to adopt the 
suggestions, made to him on the subject of Inspections on Sunday, 
and which has produced an order to have the duty performed on 
Saturday, is justly appreciated. With one but little acquainted 
with the domestic habits and wants of the service, the suggestions 
made by others still less conversant with them, were but too likely 
to prevail. The argument which may be supposed to have been 
used, appealed to the holiest feelings, through the intervention of 
Religion. The Statesman was allured by the prospect of elevating 
the religious character of a community, on finding that his efforts 
in the cause of morals had met with a crowning reward, in the sup- 
pression of intemperance. These representations, however, pro- 
bably came from persons solely intent on the advancement of a 
particular cause, and totally unacquainted with the peculiar consti- 
tution, habits, and treatment of the patient for whom they have 
ventured to prescribe. . 

It is apprehended that a partial view of the circumstances under 
which the main body of the Army is placed, .and the evident pro- 
priety which exists of adopting the measure under consideration, 
with regard to some particular portions of the Military force, have 
led to the universality of a rule, the adoption of which is much to 
be deplored. 

The institution of the Sabbath was doubtless ordained for relax- 
ation from labor, for moral and mental culture, and religious exer- 
cises. Did the Sunday Inspections, it may be asked, interfere with, 
or obstruct these objects? And if not, and if it can be shown 
that they advanced these desirable ends,—what other reasons can 
be assigned for uprooting a course of discipline which has the 
sanction of ages and of nations? 

The immediate preparations for an Inspection are nothing more 
than those which a well constituted and cultivated man daily un- 
dergoes to preserve his health and comfort, and prepare himself for 
social intercourse. This is a privilege which consists in the abil- 
ity to be cleanly and decently clad, and its mere enjoyment consti- 
tutes in itselfa moral duty. The labor of an Inspection, (if labor 
it may be called, which should rather be considered a healthful re- 
creation, ) is not greater, nor should it occupy more time, thanthe 
majority of the civil community bestow on reaching their respec- 
tive places of worship. Hence it is evident that no injurious ab- 
straction is made from the time which should be devoted to moral 
or mental culture. In regard to attendance on Divine worship, it 
is seen that these Inspections interpose no obstructions. Indeed 
it is customary, whenever opportunities offer, to conduct the troops 
to church immediately after Inspection, and thus they are present- 
ed in the temple of their worship in a guise which cannot be unac- 
ceptable to the fountain of regularity and order. But how many, 
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or rather how few, of our commands are vouchsafed the inestima- 
ble advantage of religious ministration. Their isolated and dis- 
persed position cuts them off from this privilege, enjoyed by the 
rest of the community. Not one out of fifty are in possession of 
it. The Legislature, not by omission, but by positive enactment, 
has sanctioned the deprivation, by abolishing the office of Army 
Chaplain. 

It cannot be maintained that the object of this regulation of the 
War Department was intended to supply a defect on the part of 
the Legislature, since it is seen how very few of our military com- 
mands are in a situation to avail themselves of religious instruction; 
and that whenever the opportunity does present itself, the Sunday 
Inspections, so far from preventing it from being embraced, insure 
attention on this duty in the most orderly and decent manner. 
Nor need they in the least degree obstruct or thwart any of the 
objects for which the Sabbath was instituted ; but, on the contrary 
they administer to their fulfilment. While it is said that Inspec- 
tion on Sunday need not interfere with the duties of that institu- 
tion, it is admitted that the drills, marches, and other displays, 
which not unfrequently are resorted to after Inspections, do very 
seriously interfere with the sanctity of the day, occupy much time, 
and are attended with great fatigue. But these superadded exer- 
cises constitute no part of an Inspection, the object of which is 
merely to enforce a proper attention to the care and preservation of 
accoutrements and arms, to dress and personal cleanliness. The 
duty is analogous to that of the fond mother who scrubs and decent- 
ly arrays her heedless and wayward urchins ere she leads them 
forth to the house of worship. The performance of one duty need 
not occupy more time than the other, the necessary preparation ha- 
ving been made, as is customary, on Saturday afternoon. As sol- 
diers are equally heedless, this duty must be enforced or will be dis- 
regarded. Dispense then with the objectionable accompaniments, 
the consumption of time in exercises,—the marches—the music— 
the discharge of fire-arms,—the Inspection alone, so farfrom bein 
at variance with the objects of the institution of the Sabbath, is a 
very appropriate means to insure its decent observance. 

Satisfied that simple Inspections, divorced from their vicious con- 
nexion, in no wise profane, but rather tend to sanctify the Sabbath, 
let us examine what effect the regulation has upon the economy 
of the service and the habits of the soldier. It may safely be as- 
sumed that man is naturally indisposed to labor. The law giver 
should therefore strive to correct this vice of our constitution, rather 
than give itextension. An order to be idle is more readily obeyed 
than one to labor. For one who violates the command not to la- 
bor on the Sabbath, thousands commit the like offence by being idle 
on the other days of the week. Those conversant with the Army 
know full well that the time occupied in handling arms, or other 
strictly military employments, constitutes but a small portion. The 
soldier’s principal employment, in whatever situation placed, is 
that of a laborer. He is a member of an isolated community and 
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has to perform for the body to which he belongs most of those oc- 
cupations which in society at large, are accomplished through the 
division of labor. He is the blacksmith, carpenter, mason, tailor, 
shoemaker, baker, &c., of his owncommunity. He labors to pre- 
serve and improve fortifications and other public property, and 
constructs roads, wharves, bridges, &c., for the public. He gar- 
dens, farms, builds, forages, and supplies fuel for his own society. 
These multifarious employments are carried on by the soldier un- 
der great impediments and disadvantages. A part ofeach day must 
be devoted to his dress and arms, to appear on evening parade; 
he is, moreover, called off five times a day to attend roll calls; his 
meals occupy a portion; and the absolute necessity of adhering to 
tigid routine and detail produces delays and clogs, which altoge- 
ther renders the soldier the least efficient and economical of all la- 
borers. His spade or axe is scarcely warm in his hands before he 
is called off to answer to his name, and furnish evidence that he is 
not absent, from which the inconclusive inference is drawn that he 
might by possibility have been at work, if he had not been inter- 
rupted; an operation not altogether unlike that of waking a per- 
son to ask him whether he is asleep. Then, after an interval, he 
is again paraded, marched to his work and is scarcely engaged ere 
a military signal compels him to lay aside the mattock to resume 
his arms, the dress, and duties of a soldier. A fruitful chapter 
might be written on the economy of employing this species of 
labor on works of magnitude,—because it costs nothing! 

These inconveniences which abridge the usefulness of the sol- 
dier, as a laborer, are perhaps incidental to his mixed state. A lit- 
tle reflection will make it evident that by setting aside Saturday for 
General Inspections the evil is greatly increased. Formerly Sa- 
turday afternoon was devoted to preparation for Inspections, which, 
as has been shown, need not occupy more than half an hour of the 
day ofrest, they being merely an exhibition of the results of the assi- 
duity previously exerted. Under the present regulation, Friday 
afternoon must be devoted to preparations, and is thus lost to pro- 
ductive industry. Saturday morning is consumed in the Inspec- 
tion, and the usual exercises ; but how is the afternoon to be em- 
ployed ? if in idlenes till evening parade, the day is lost; if in labor, 
the dress must be changed for the fatigue, and afterwards again for 
the parade. Sunday is lost, of course, by the institution of society. 
So that, instead of a seventh to be abstracted from the pursuits of 
the world, nearly a third is lost by the new arrangement. 

This is more strikingly the case in the Ordnance corps, the men 
of which are enlisted expressly for labor, but are still not exempted 
from the duty of Inspections. At early dawn their working dress 
must be resumed with their daily labor; at the hour of Inspection 
their uniform is put on to attend a ceremony, which was formerly 
a wholesome observance ; the clean clothing shortly gives place to 
that begrimed with the dust of the shop, and a change of employ- 
ment succeeds to that of dress. Lord Byron’s grievance, of but- 


toning and unbuttoning, is thus carried to an annoying extent 
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Besides the interruption to business, the only object of an Inspec- 
tion is entirely defeated. The object is not that the toil-worn ar- 
tizan should present himself for fifteen minutes washed and clean- 
ly clad, and then resume his labors with his soiled habiliments. 
Nor should the effect be, as is the only alternative, that of re- 
maining idle a second seventh of his time, for which he is paid by 
the public. The present system totally deranges the conventions 
of society, as regards laboring men. Saturday is the cleaning up 
day, and part of its close is yielded to that class for this purpose. 
Sunday is their welcomed day of relaxation from toil, when they 
delight to appear, not in a short deceptious pageant, cheated with 
the shadow of a comfort, but, with washed hands and contented 
countenances, to enjoy throughout the live-long day a privilege of 
their condition. 

So intimately interwoven is this institution with the customs, 
habits, and economy of a christian community, that great and num- 
berless inconveniences arise from its dislocation. Had the autho- 
rity which has been exercised, extended throughout the entire com- 
munity, and had all classes been constrained to like obedience, the 
evil would have been less. As itis, the change affects the arrange- 
ments of but one class, without enforcing a corresponding one in 
those of the remainder of the community. A moment’s reflection 
will satisfy a considerate man that the derangements produced by 
the order are not imaginary. Markets are held on Saturday, ra- 
tions are issued, and bread prepared; all household arrangements 
relating to cleanliness and decent appearance are made on Satur- 
day, and additional labor is self-imposed with express view to the 
day of rest, and the observance of the Divine command. It need 
not be urged that any want of concert between the soldier and the 
butcher may be greatly to the disadvantage of the former. ‘That 
meat cooked and bread baked on Friday for the Sunday meal, will 
cause him to fare worst on the best day. That neat housewifery in 
the middle of the week may present a slatternly appearance on the 
laborer’s visiting day. That if he puton a clean shirt on Saturday 
he will be most likely to have to wear a soiled one on Sunday, and 
thus be precluded from an appropriate, though humble, observance 
of the sanctified and hallowed day. 

But why multiply examples? Does not every one see that the 
institution is interwoven with the very texture of society—in its 
warp and woof; and that the moral, social, and civil arrangements 
are all made to conform to it? Then why should the military be 
put to the discomfort of an exception? The object, doubtless, 
was to prevent the breaking of the Sabbath ; but it has been shown 
that Inspections tend to uphold, rather than break down that in- 
stitution. And it will become but too evident ere long to those 
in service that the Secretary’s well-intended measure must necessa- 
rily produce the very infraction of good order which he sought to 
stay. 

By the terms of the order, Sunday Inspections are abolished, but 
the duties of guards, and of attendance on roll calls are to be con- 
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tinued. A roll call is understood to mean a stated assembling of 
the men, out of uniform, to answer to theirnames. Thus, with the 
Inspection held in the morning, the evening parade is also abolished. 
The former regulation obliged the men to be in uniform, or their 
best clothes, all day ; the present, absolutely, (if enforced to the 
letter, ) forbids them to appear but in their working dress. Be- 
sides, the very roll calls formerly served as inspections, and many 
a soldier has received the rebuke of his officer for want of tidiness 
even in his working dress. The visits which officers are required 
daily to make to the quarters of the men, were so many Inspec- 
tions. The very attendance of officers at the five stated roll calls, 
—their visits to quarters on Sundays, must be dispensed with. 
They are all Inspections, which means nothing more than to see 
that good order, decency, cleanliness, and sobriety are observed. 
Yet this is made to imply a breach of a Holy Institution, and to 
avoid the supposed ill consequences, inconvenience is imposed, 
injury to the public is incurred, landmarks are torn up, and a com- 
munity habitually subject to, and requiring control, are set free 
from wholesome restraint, during the very time when those who 
need restraint require it most. Thus released from the supervi- 
sion of their officers on the day of rest, how does the philanthro- 
pist imagine the soldier is employed, without intellectual culti- 
vation enough to relish a book, and not furnished with the means 
of religious instruction? Speaking of a body, as a mass, let one 
who has some experience tell him; in sleep or supine sloth, in 
plotting the means of procuring, or in using vicious indulgences, 
in drinking and gambling. These are the recreations of unculti- 
vated men, abandoned to themselves and released from the con- 
trol of their Inspectors. 


TIM. VENT. 








CHAPLAINS FOR THE ARMY. 
‘« Magna est veritas et prevalebit.”’ 


Mr. Eprror :—In the nineteenth century, among enlightened 
and intelligent men, to openly question the existence of God, man’s 
immortality, and the consequent belief of a future state of rewards 
and punishments, as it would be striking at the root of the most 
sacred institutions and the most impregnable bulwarks of society, 
so would it place the avowed skeptic without the pale of civilized 
humanity. As a pirate upon the high seas is regarded as the dire 
enemy of his race, and to be opposed on all hands by civilized na- 
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tions, to the death; so would he be viewed as an outlaw, ‘‘ whose 
hands are raised against every man, and every man’s hands against 
him.” A court of justice would utterly reject his testimony, and 
so would every prudent member of society, as not resting upon any 
solid basis of credibility. 

The belief in future rewards and punishments has ever been re- 
garded as the most rational and powerful restraint upon man’s cor- 
rupt passions; the most vigilant guardian of truth, and the most 
influential incentive to virtue, by all the wise and good of man- 
kind ; not to mention the most learned and holy divines who have 
lived since the world began, and more especially since life and im- 
mortality have been more illustriously declared in the New Testa- 
ment of our Lord and Saviour; the most eminent sages, the pro- 
foundest jurists, and the most sagacious enlightened statesmen and 
legislators have, in all ancient, as in all modern times, viewed it 
as the postulate of truth, upon which, as an immutable foundation, 
all civic institutions have been superstructed. 

The above doctrines are, then, premises infallibly true by the 
universal attestation of civilized man. I say universal, because the 
few, who from time to time question them, are reprobated by the 
wisest part of mankind, as men of such prejudiced and warped un- 
derstandings as to deny the clearest deductions of right reason. 

You may reasonably ask, to what object, connected with the mi- 
litary institutions of our country, this preface points, so that you 
may deem it relevant and within the scope of your Magazine. 

I would emphatically point to the fact, that while every atten- 
tion is paid, by the legislation of Congress, to the physical wants, 
instruction, and efficiency of our soldiery, their moral culture and 
religious instruction are entirely overlooked. 

While every national vessel of any size, which spreads her can- 
vass and displays the stars and stripes above ocean’s waves, and 
every principal navy yard, is provided with a Chaplain, to attend to 
the religious, moral and literary instruction of officers, seamen, and 
marines, all our military forts and stations, save one, are perfectly 
destitute thereof. The writer is quite aware of the argument, al- 
leged in support of this actual difference, as to the two branches 
of service, viz: that the military stations are generally located 
within convenient reach of religious privileges, independent of 
legal provision, while sailors at sea would be in total want without. 
This argument, as to the large majority of military stations, is refu- 
ted by the naked facts. 

As to the expediency of the appointment of military Chaplains, 
the writer fain hopes that a large majority of the officers of our ar- 
my would agree affirmatively. Without reference to the particular 
religious creed or persuasion of any officer, it is believed few, if 
any, would be found to deny the premises before stated, or to re- 
fuse that reverent and decent respect to religious duties and rites, 
recommended by the second article of war. 

It is also believed, that an enlightened knowledge of mankind 
will always acknowledge and testify, that religious institutions, and 
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the judicious inculcation of the moral decalogue of the old Scrip- 
tures, and of the pure ethics of the new, have always had, and will 
have, a powerful and beneficial influence upon all classes of socie- 
ty, and why not upon the soldiery ? since that they, too, are moral 
and accountable beings, will not openly be denied, however in 
practice legislators, and men in authority, overlook a fact so mo- 
mentous to the welfare of society at large, and the service in par- 
ticular. 

These remarks are briefly made, simply with the view of invi- 
ting the attention of all concerned to the subject, and with the sin- 
cere and sanguine hope, that they may lead to further discussion 
as to its intrinsic merits and bearings, and, eventually, to salutary 
action by the officers themselves, in seeking the proper remedy for 
the present total moral and religious destitution .of our army. 


CENTURION. 








FROM THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, JANUARY, 1834. 
MILITARY EDUCATION. 


Quicquid precipies esto brevis; ut cito dicta 
Percipiant animi dociles, teneantque fideles. 


It has been a general complaint in all countries, at the termina- 
tion of a long and arduous war, that far too little use is commonly 
made of the experience gained in the various reverses and suc- 
cesses by which its progress has been marked. The return of peace 
is hailed with such joy by those who are not engaged in the con- 
test, and who have been paying dearly for its continuance,—and 
frequently received with so little interior reluctance by the bulk of 
the army, who have long endured the hardships and privations of 
service, without reaching the distinctions and honors gained by 
those whose fortune has enabled them to display their skill and 
courage in leading others,—that all are apt to forget how few years 
the peace of Europe has ever lasted ; and the military man is dis- 
posed to neglect, in hjs new course of life, the preservation of those 
recollections of the past, which, in a profession where experience 
is beyond all value, can never be replaced. 

But of all that is connected with the military art, there is no 
branch that should be expected to derive so much improvement 
from the experience of a long war, as the education of those who 
are destined for commissions in the army. 

In most military academies the studies are judiciously selected, 
but it sometimes happens, that the instructors do not sufficiently 
examine the aptitude of their pupils for particular subjects; and are 
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inclined to consider rather what all ought to know, than what each 
is capable of knowing well, and turning to account afterwards. 
Many a boy may be made competent to trace a tolerably accurate 
map of the roads and environs of a village, who would plod in 
vain for whole days over the weary technicalities that attend the 
elementary study of siege fortification. 

Very few years can be conveniently allotted for exclusively mi- 
litary instruction. The ordinary custom in England is, to place 
boys at private schools about the age of eight or nine years, as a 
preliminary for their entering one of the great public schools after 
two or three years of preparatory classical instruction. It is not 
here intended to enter upon a discussion of the merit or demerit 
of that exclusively classical education, which is the ostensible pur- 
pose ofa public school. We shall merely observe, that however 
questionable may be the necessity of a public school, for a boy de- 
stined to the church or law, little doubt can exist, that for the ar- 
my and navy, acouple of years at Eton, Westminster, Winchester, 
or Harrow, will be of great advantage ; not so much in the view 
of mere classical acquirement, as in the preparation he gains in the 
miniature world of a public school, for what he may expect in his 
maturer years. Ata public school, the boy learns the necessity of 
helpfulness; it renders him manly in his ideas, and, above all, en- 
ables him to form friendships, which, as they are contracted while 
the heart is yet fresh in its impressions, are not unfrequently the 
most valuable of our after lives. 

Between the time of quitting the public school, and of his en- 
tering the army, it will be difficult to set apart more than three 
years for the military academy; but there are so many months of 
vacation at the former, that, without materially infringing upon his 
privileges of holiday amusement, very considerable advances may 
be made in history, geography, French, and the like, by placing 
these studies before him in an agreeable form. For instance, eve- 
ry boy has some turn for biography ; and if he can be persuaded 
even to begin with the Lives of the Buccaneers, it will be an open- 
ing for the history of the times and events which emboldened those 
hardy adventurers to form their bands; and will give him some de- 
sire to ascertain upon the map, the scenes of their conflicts, cruel- 
ties, and depredations. At the risk of appearing trivial, though 
not to those who have much considered the general subject before 
us, we shall here, while speaking of the occupations of aboy when 
at home in vacations, make some mention of the personal habits 
and qualifications which should be encouraged from early youth in 
those who are intended for a profession, of which the very essence 
is activity of body as well as mind. 

Bonaparte is reported to have said, when allusion was made to 
military qualifications, that the first requisite for an officer was good 
health. Now, although it would be carrying theory too far to ad- 
mit of none but strong constitutions being fit for officers, yet so 
much of health depends on management when young, that every 
boy intended for the army should, without doubt, from his earliest 
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years, be gradually accustomed to manly exercises, tending to sup- 
ple the limbs and fortify the constitution. Mr. Edgeworth, in his 
excellent treatise, goes still further, and recommends uncertain di- 
et, and irregular hours of rest ; but this is very questionable, both 
as to immediate benefit and eventual results; for it is always ob- 
served, that the uncertainty of rest and food, unavoidable among 
children of the lower order, has a very injurious effect upon their 
general strength when arriving at manhood; and a laborer of the 
most robust appearance is frequently unable to sustain as much ex- 
haustion or unaccustomed hardship as persons of the upper classes, 
who have been more carefully tended in infancy, and preserved 
from privation and exposure to wet and cold. 

Since every officer who attains the rank of major, whatever may 
be his branch of service, is mounted in the field, a competent 
knowledge of horsemanship is absolutely requisite, and the youn- 
ger it is gained the better. It is not necessary for an officer to be 
a leading rider across country, but the management of a good 
horse, and the art of making the best of an inferior one, is neces- 
sary, and many an excellent officer has been lost for want of it. 

As a most useful personal acquisition, and one which is attained 
with equal ease and pleasure during the years of boyhood, the 
knowledge of swimming must not be lightly passed over. Exhi- 
bitions of courage and strength in actual bodily encounter are of 
rare occurrence in modern warfare ; and in general, it isa far more 
imperative duty of the officer to attend to the conduct of those un- 
der his command, than to attempt any such proofs of his own 
prowess, unless on uncommon emergencies,—when necessary for 
the encouragement of his men. But this does not prevent oppor- 
tunities of equally adventurous demonstrations of courage and ac- 
tivity in other ways. The passage of the river, and examination of 
the state of the breach at St. Sebastian, under cover of the night, 
by the gallant Major Snodgrass, is well-known, and could not, pro- 
bably, have been accomplished by any man who had not some re- 
liance on his knowledge of swimming, in case his uncertain foot- 
ing, when fording the tide in darkness, had happened to fail him. 
By his coolness and presence of mind as a swimmer, the celebra- 
ted Marshal Macdonald escaped at Leipsic the miserable fate of 
Poniatowski ( who closed a distinguished career in the narrow and 
insignificant stream of the Elster.) Not only did Macdonald pre- 
serve his own life, but he was mainly instrumental afterwards in 
rallying the broken remains of the French rear-guard, sufficiently 
to prevent the total annihilation of their army. Numerous instan- 
ces of the same sort might be quoted, if the illustration of example 
were at all requisite to support so obvious a truth. 

A taste for mechanical pursuits should likewise be encouraged 
in boyhood; but care must be taken to direct such tastes judi- 
ciously : for there is a wide difference between wasting whole hours 
over a turning-lathe, or knowing enough of the common business 
of the carpenter, to be able to apply it to giving directions in the 
construction of a temporary bridge, or the superintendence of a 
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working party employed in erecting a palisade, or barricading and 
preparing a house for defence. The art of the engineer is a com- 
bination of many high branches of science; but those officers, who 
have seen much of the eventful chances of general service, are 
aware how valuable a man the most ordinary artizan or mechanic 
has been sometimes found on an emergency: and for an officer to 
be acquainted with any practical rudiments of mechanical arts may 
be of infinite service when regular artificers are wanting, and the 
execution of the work dependent upon his competence to direct 
ignorant and unpractised persons.* 

The ingenious resources displayed in the defence of Matagorda, 
near Cadiz, of St. Laurent, the Antwerp outwork, and other places, 
by officers commanding small detachments, sufficiently illustrate 
this remark. 

It seldom happens that a campaign is gone through without re- 
course to the many expedients that have, at one time or other, been 
devised for the passage of rivers, and few subjects have attracted 
more attention from eminent military leaders, though the vast in- 
cumbrance and tediousness of transport attending a pontoon train 
renders its employment both difficult and rare for large bodies. In 
the conduct of small detachments, by which the young officer has 
occasionally achance of distinction, temporary resources have of- 
ten been most usefully discovered for crossing streams where ford- 
ing was impracticable. 

The best application of cordage and purchases with limited 
means and strength is easily acquired, and full of entertainment 
for a boy of any mechanical turn; and yet so little attention has 
been usually bestowed upon it by military men, that even in one 
of the best publications of the Prussians, it is laid down as the ea- 
siest means of dragging a gun up a steep acclivity, to fix a stake 
into the ground at the top, and to lead through a single pulley, at- 
tached to the stake, a rope to which the horses are to be harnessed. 
Now there is not a common sailor, who would not know that the 
power of the horses might be doubled by attaching the pulley to 
the gun instead of to the stake, and so leading the rope from the 
stake in the first instance, through the pulley, and then to the 
horses. 

Nothing causes greater astonishment to persons ignorant of such 
details, than the facility with which the artillery mount and dis- 
mount their guns, and lift and handle those huge weights without 
apparent effort; yet the principles upon which it is effected are 
the simplest possible, and many an officer of other branches of the 
service may one day regret his deficiency in them. It has occur- 
red more than once, that, after outworks had been carried, neither 
officer nor men knew how to turn the guns upon the enemy. 
Those who have witnessed what can be performed by parties of 





* The activity and expertness shown by Major T. and his detachment of the 
14th Dragoons, in hauling boats up the creek from Lake Pontchartrain, and 
other operations every way foreign to the ordinary duty of cavalry, were found 
peculiarly useful at a time of great hazard and difficulty. 
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seamen, in hauling cannon up heights and precipices deemed al- 
most inaccessible, will require no further arguments as to the ad- 
vantages to be derived from military men being practically versed 
while young in the means by which those labors are to be effected. 
The capture of the fortress of Cattaro, by the late Sir W. Hoste, 
is a striking instance of what may be performed with very small re- 
sources. With a party of 54 officers and men, and no other aid 
or machinery but what could be furnished from the spare stores of 
a frigate, he succeeded, in six days, in establishing a battery on 
the top of the precipice overhanging and commanding Cattaro, 
though it had been asserted by General Gauthier, who commanded 
the French garrison, that a single gun could not be got up under 
six months. From the nature of the rock it was actually necessa- 
ry to cut grooves for securing the tackles, yet, on the very first 
day, this handful of men succeeded in heaving one gun, an 18- 
pounder, 400 yards up the mountain, to the utter astonishment and 
dismay of General Gauthier, who afterwards vented himself in a tru- 
ly French manner by declaring it was a very unmilitary proceeding. 

A midshipman of three years’ service would make himself mas- 
ter of Colonel Paisley’s system of laying bridges, in a quarter of 
the time which that scientific officer would require for instructing 
a captain of infantry who had never heard of such terms as balks 
and chesses, and was not aware of the first principles by which 
blocks and tackles can be employed on such occasions. 

Enough, however, has now been said upon the advantage of en- 
couraging, as amusing occupations in boyhood, many kinds of me- 
chanical pursuits, which can neither be attained so readily, nor 
understood so practically, when laid before us as matters of dry 
and tedious study, in later years, and we now resume the consi- 
deration of mental improvement and education. And first, in re- 
ference to the course of instruction pursued from actual childhood 
till the time of joining a regiment: we must endeavor to inculcate 
most forcibly, as the groundwork of a boy’s education, the power 
and habit of steady application, not only to what is in itself inte- 
resting, but to the details of whatever he may be employed about, 
however dry or tedious. This habit is one of the first requisites 
for an officer. Unless, when first freed from the restraints of schools 
and academies, a young man can at once persuade himself to face 
with spirit and cheerfulness the tiresome routine of military dis- 
cipline, and undertake patiently to make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the business of a good company-officer, he will soon 
find excuses for passing his time in unprofitable idleness or con- 
stant pursuit of dissipation ; he will quote the old excuse of indo- 
lence, and declare, that although he could readily undertake busi- 
ness of interest and importance, yet, that subordinate regimental 
details are but a waste of time and labor; thus disguising from 
himself that a knowledge of primary elements is the only sure 
groundwork for more extended and general views. 

Few people have risen to eminence in any profession, without 
serving their full apprenticeship, and in those exceptions which 
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may be quoted against this assertion, hardly an instance could pro- 
bably be found of the void which ought to have been filled with 
elementary acquisitions, not being a subject of subsequent incon- 
venience and fruitless regret.* In these days there is no fear of a 
young officer being discouraged from early acquaintance with his 
duty, by ill-timed ridicule from his companions. All who know 
the habits of the army can appreciate the honorable pride taken by 
the younger officers in the performance of their duties ; but it still 
must be remembered, that idleness is the bane and temptation of 
a young officer, and the habit of resisting it cannot be too early in- 
culcated. Regimental duty in time of peace is often a wearisome 
task ; but the first thing to be impressed on the mind of a boy des- 
tined for the army is the necessity of passing by or neglecting no 
part of the detail of whatever instruction is before him. 

The following order of the Duke of Wellington on the subject of 
some subaltern officers, who had neglected interior regimental 
duties, contains an invaluable lesson fora young man entering the 
army :— 

* Madrid, Aug. 17, 1812.—The Commander of the Forces is al- 
ways concerned to be under the necessity of observing upon the 
conduct of officers who have invariably conducted themselves well 
in the field; but officers must recollect, that to perform their duty 
well in the field is but a small part of what is required of them ; 
and that obedience to order, regularity, and accuracy in the perform- 
ance of duties and discipline, are necessary to keep any military 
body together, and to enable them to perform any military opera- 
tion with advantage to their country, or service to themselves.” 

It is by no means the province of a paper of this description to 
enter deeply into discussions of the early management of temper 
and disposition ; but having thus dwelt upon the utility of habits 
of application, it is proper to observe that compulsion will never 
ay these habits, and that, unless a boy’s tastes are interested in 

is Occupations and studies, all attempts at rendering him indus- 
trious will fail. If figures and mathematics appear, after a fair es- 
say, to be peculiarly distasteful and irksome, let other courses of 
study be brought into play, until he has arrived at voluntary appli- 
cation to any one object, from which he will by degrees be led for- 
ward in those other equally necessary branches of study from which, 
at first sight, he was disposed to shrink. 

If we are correct in taking for a standard of the most advisable 
military education, the studies and attainments which experience 
has proved most useful to those who have risen in the army, it is 
clear that the usual acquirements of an English gentleman must be 


* It is recorded of an eminent character, that he was often heard to make the 
reflection, that “ when he looked back upon his youth, he did not, with such 
entire bitterness, regret the hours he had passed in dissipation, for youth was 
the season of heedless enjoyment, and he had, from that experience, learned the 
advantage of prudence, and the bad consequences of vice; but what he did 
deeply lament, as irrecoverably thrown away, were the hours he had passed in 
pure and complete idleness,” 
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the groundwork of all the rest, The question of general education 
has of late occupied universal attention, and it would be superflu- 
ous to attempt a description of what a young man’s studies should 
be to fit him for his place in society as a gentleman. There is 
one caution, however, extremely advisable, namely, that it must 
always be borne in mind that a sound knowledge of any science is 
far preferable to a loose smattering of many. The innumerable 
expedients or rather tricks now resorted to for smoothing and ab- 
breviating the paths of knowledge have fostered and encouraged 
a spirit of conceit and a tendency to superficial acquirement very 
prejudicial to the true principles of education. The young man 
who devotes an hour of his morning to skimming through a review 
or the last popular work, in order to display his affected superiori- 
ty by dragging into conversation the subject on which he has thus 
employed himself, is found out much sooner than he is himself 
aware, and often exposed to ridicule by persons who in reality are 
far his inferiors both in talent and knowledge, but to whose wit or 
malignity his vanity and assumption lay him open. But in avoid- 
ing this error, it should be remembered that little excuse is admit- 
ted in society for palpable ignorance upon ordinary topics; a well- 
educated man will always find his proper level; and the less he 
may court display, the more will he find that his opinion is sought 
and his judgment appreciated. 

We now come to the consideration of the most useful line of 
military studies. Geography takes‘the first place among them. 
From the moment a campaign commences, geography becomes 
the business of every officer in the army from the highest to the 
lowest: the map is almost as needful for the subaltern going on 
piquet with thirty men as for the general who commands his bri- 
gade. The credit of the individual officer and the safety of the 
whole are dependent on the authority of the map:* But is the 
geographical education at most academies well considered in re- 
spect to military purposes? Learning by rote the names of capi- 
tals and principal towns is almost a waste of time; nor is any stu- 
dy of geography really serviceable but that which produces to the 
mind an imaginary delineation of the localities. For instance, to 
know that the principal rivers of England are the Thames, Severn, 
and Humber, without being aware whether you cross the latter in 
going from Lincolnshire to the East Riding of Yorkshire, or the 
former in travelling from Guildford to St. Albans; is any thing but a 
competent acquaintance with the geography of England. arn- 
ing names by heart only serves to render irksome what is in itself 
an agreeable and interesting study. Place the map of France or 
any other country before the pupil; desire him to trace out the 
shortest road from one distant town to another; tell him in so do- 


* To the inaccuracy of a staff officer in confusing the names of two villages 
on the Scheldt, Heurne and Heyne, near Oudenarde, and the erroneous direc- 
tion taken by a large column of French troops in consequence of the mistake, 
the Duke of Vendome is said to have attributed, in a great degree, his loss of 
that celebrated battle. ‘ 
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ing to prepare himself for answering, when the map is taken away, 
what districts, towns, and villages are to be passed through; what 
are the distances, as near as the scale enables him to estimate them, 
between the principal places; what rivers ate to be crossed, and 
what is their general course and direction; and a very few lessons 
of half an hour in this way will give him more knowledge of the 
principal features of a country than whole days employed in con- 
ning by rote a string of names and descriptions by which no di- 
rect or palpable meaning is conveyed to his mind. The method 
here recommended may be varied, by causing him to trace the out- 
line and rivers of a district from a correct map, and then, laying it 
aside, fill up his sketch by entering the towns according to the best 
of his recollection, and, when completed, comparing his perform- 
ance with the original. 

The well known passage of Sterne on military geography is so 
full of humor, that its introduction will be pardoned :— 

“‘ As for geography; Trim, (said my uncle Toby, ) ‘tis of abso- 
lute use to a soldier: he must be acquainted intimately with every 
country and its boundaries where bis profession carries him; he 
should know every town, and city, and village, and hamlet, with 
the canals, the roads, and hollow ways which lead up to them. 
There is not a river or rivulet he passes, Trim, but he should be 
able at first sight to tell thee what is its name; in what mountains 
it takes its rise; what is its course ; how far it is navigable; where 
fordable—where not; he should know the fertility of every valley 
as well as the hind who ploughs it; and be able to describe, or, if 
it is required, to give thee an exact map of all the plains and de- 
files, the forts, the acclivities, the woods, and morasses, through 
and by which his army is to march; he should know their produce, 
their plants, their minerals, their waters, their animals, their sea- 
sons, their climates, their heat and cold, their inhabitants, their 
customs, their language, their policy, and even their religion! Is 
it else to be conceived, corporal, ( continued my uncle Toby, rising 
up in his sentry-box, as he began to warm in this part of his dis- 
course, ) how Marlborough could have marched his army from the 
banks of the Maes to Belburg; from Belburg to Kelpenord—( here 
the corporal could sit no longer )—from Kelpenord, Trim, to Kal- 
saken; from Kalsaken to Neudorf; from Neudorf to Landenbourg; 
from Landenbourg to Mildenheim; from Mildenheim to Elchin- 
gen; from Elchingen to Gingen; from Gingei: to Balmerchoffen ; 
from Balmerchoffen to Skellenbourg, where he broke in upon the 
enemy’s works, forced his passage over the Danube, crossed the 
Lech, pushed on his troops into the heart of the empire ; march- 
ing at the head of them, through Friburg, Hokenwert, and Schon- 
well, to the plains of Blenheim and Hochstet? Great as he was, 
corporal, he could not have advanced a step, or made one single 
day’s march, without the aid of geography.” 

Some branches of military drawing are so much connected with 
geography, that they are hardly separable subjects; and it is be- 
lieved that the artis no where carried to greater perfection than in 
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some. of our Institutions, where the system pursued is the result of 
the best opinions that could be collected after the experience of 
the late wars. Formerly there was certainly much time expended 
upon overstrained neatness of execution, and the fastidious man- 
agement of Indian ink and drawing-paper ; nor was the difference 
of tastes and inclination enough consulted. Many a boy will de- 
light in being taught the rudiments of field-works with the spade 
and pickaxe, who has not the least turn for the pencil and draw- 
ing-pen, but would afterwards readily take to them after being con- 
vinced of their use for laying out the plan of his manual work ; for 
the fact is, that there are very few people who have not a turn for 
drawing in one way or other, as is proved by observing the plea- 
sure derived by every child in the use or misuse of a pencil and 
paper, when his favorite toys and games have failed to amuse him. 

If no other reason could be found for classical studies being a 
part of a military education, what better can be adduced than that 
the Latin language is the foundation of almost every other? The 
facility with which a tolerable Latin scholar, who is also acquainted 
with the French language, can acquire Italian and Spanish, is ge- 
nerally admitted; and in Portuguese, it is also of infinite assist+ 
ance. The French language, being a material feature in the edu- 
cation of every gentleman, little need be said of its necessity for 
an officer; but on this important acquirement there is frequently 
much waste of valuable time in early youth. Attempts at going 
very deep into the construction of the French language, or the 
vain hope of attaining what is termed a Parisian accent, should be 
deferred till later opportunities, if even then they are held of great 
consequence. If a boy of fourteen or fifteen can translate a 
paper of the Spectator into tolerably correct French, and can ex- 

ress himself intelligibly in that language for common purposes, 
he may be considered quite enough advanced, according to his 
years, and very little care and attention will prevent his losing 
what he has learned until his pursuits and associations in society 
will, of themselves, insensibly confirm and improve his acquaint- 
ance with the language. As soon as we begin as men to feel the 
use of what we have learned as boys, we are ready enough to im- 
prove our knowledge of what then appeared but an irksome and 
unprofitable labor. 

German is the language which, after French, is incomparably the 
most useful for a military man. The first difficulties of German 
are certainly great; and very little aid can be derived from previ- 
ous knowledge of Latin, or indeed any other language ; nor is its 
resemblance to English, as regards some parts of its construction 
and numerous words and expressions, of half the assistance that 
the learner is at first sightled to hope. Often, aftera German sen- 
tence has, with much pains, been made out and translated, we dis- 
cover how much itis like English; but, unluckily, this resemblance 
seldom strikes us soon enough to be of much help during the ac- 
complishment of the task. There is, however, in the German lan- 
guage so much to entertain the student, and lead him forward, that 
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its difficulties are less felt than would be supposed ; and a very few 
months’ residence in Germany will make any one of ordinary ca- 
pacity for learning languages, equal to writing and speaking it with 
tolerable ease and fluency. 

Neither the intention nor the compass of these pages will admit 
of entering upon the scientific branches of the service; and since 
no more is attempted than to discuss the general principles of an 
officer’s education, we shall content ourselves with observing, in 
reference to mathematics, that as no military education can be call- 
ed complete without a competent knowledge of them, so is it an 
error to persist in trying to drive this study into the head of every 
one alike. Though there are few old officers who have not, at 
one time or other, found cause for regretting their early neglect of 
mathematics, yet others have made such valuable use of the quan- 
tity of time which, from natural inaptitude to that study, must have 
been bestowed upon it by them to have attained any degree of pro- 
ficiency, that this defect in their education is more than compen- 
sated by other acquirements. 

The study of history is an essential feature in the education of a 
gentleman. The youth of France and other countries of Europe 
are making great advances in many branches of education ; but it 
is a matter of congratulation to observe the marked superiority of 
the Englishmen in knowledge of history when compared to foreign- 
ers. he pains bestowed by the French academies upon minute 
instruction in ancient history have always been as remarkable as 
their neglect of that of modern Europe. All the vain fables of 
Roman heroism, and 





‘* quicquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in historia ” 





seem to have had a peculiar attraction for the French preceptor, 
while he passes over with contemptuous carelessness the more 
authentic records of later and more instructive periods. It is but 
just, however, to say that though general education has seldom 
been good in France, yet the course pursued at their military aca- 
demies has proved of a far different stamp. The Duke of Welling- 
ton and Bonaparte both received their military education at two 
private academies in France; and the early pupils of the Ecole 
Polytechnique have borne ample testimony to the merits of that 
great national institution. 

As an introduction to the Military Records, which form an es- 
sentia! part of an officer's education, the study of modern history, 
on an extensive scale, is highly advantageous; and it is also an- 
other perhaps equally strong recommendation, that, to a young 
man who has any spirit for improving himself, there is no such pre- 
ventive against the danger of idleness as the study of history, be- 
cause the farther he advances the more does his interest increase. 
Every fresh work that he takes up contains some allusion or refer- 
ence to names and transactions with which he feels himself imper- 
fectly or insufficiently acquainted, and he is imperceptibly led for- 
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ward to meet difficulties and pursue investigations which he would 
otherwise have declined as wearisome and fatiguing. At every step 
of his progress he discovers fresh sources of entertainment, and 
finds less to obstruct and embarrass his advances. After the pe- 
rusal of the history of a country, he enters upon the memoirs con- 
nected with it, and learns to feel almost a personal acquaintance 
with those great characters, the detail of whose lives as well as 
their great public actions thus become familiar to him. Even if it 
were possible to set apart a portion of modern history as exclusive- 
ly military, it is by no means desirable that such a distinction should 
be made, for it would tend to prevent that connexion of causes 
and events upon which alone the memory can rest with confidence 
and certainty. 

Before drawing to the conclusion of this sketch of the leading 
features of an officer's education, it is right to call the reader’s at- 
tention to one important point in which, though but few can great- 
ly excel, yet all can arrive at mediocrity, nor can any neglect the 
endeavor to do so with impunity. Though of infinite advantage 
in every walk of life, yet to no one so much as the soldier is it 
more absolutely necessary to acquire early the art of expressing 
himself clearly and forcibly. The days are long since passed, if 
ever indeed they existed at all, when the generals of armies ad- 
dressed their men in long argumentative orations, proving to them 
the propriety of great bravery and the complete certainty of their 
success; but the page of modern history abounds in examples of a 
few laconic words, when judiciously applied in moments of excite- 
ment, producing extraordinary effects upon troops inaction. The 
famous appeal of Crillon is well known :—‘‘Si j’avance, suivez 
moi; si je recule, tuez moi.” 

Although occasions of that description can seldom occur, yet in 
the common routine of the service to explain with brevity, and in 
language suited to ordinary understandings, is exceedingly neces- 
sary for an officer. No one can convey his meaning clearly and 
distinctly who has not a certain arrangement of his ideas, and this 
may be cultivated from earliest youth, When a boy has been ta- 
ken to see any interesting work of art, to witness any remarkable 
occurrence, or to visit the scene of any curious or celebrated events, 
he should be accustomed to describe, on his return, all that he has 
observed, what he has been able to comprehend, and where he 
found himselfat a loss; whatever has most struck him of the nature 
and appearance of the place he has been shown; and this not by 
way of a lesson, but as information to be expected in conversa- 
tion from any one who has the good use of their eyes and under- 
standing. 

Affectation in the use of what are called fine words should be 
studiously discouraged, for when once become habitual, it is apt to 
increase, and not only attracts notice and ridicule, but may pro- 
duce much real inconvenience and mischief. There is a story of 
the late Sir E— N—, which, though hardly applicable, yet places 
in so droll a light the necessity of plain words in conveying orders, 
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that we shall venture to insert it. That gallant seaman, who was 
more distinguished for his bravery than his education, was, when 
a young man, in command of a frigate, forming part of a squadron 
lying off some batteries on the F:ench coast. A boat from the 
admiral’s ship came alongside, and the officer hailed him with an 
order “to make a partial feint on one of the batteries,’’ and passed 
quickly on to another vessel, without waiting to know if he was 
understood. Our captain considered for a few moments, and then 
warming into indignation, cried out, ‘‘ He’d be d—d if he’d make 
any kind of ‘faint’ before the Frenchmen,” and immediately run- 
ning his ship in good earnest for the nearest battery, received so 
severe a cross fire, that losing two masts out of three, he was with 
difficulty towed out of his perilous position by a vessel sent to his 
assistance. 

It is quite as necessary for an officer to express himself succinet- 
ly and correctly in writing as in speaking ; and this may be attained 
by any one who will bestow pains upon the subject, for eloquence 
and even elegance are not by any means required; indeed, it is 
commonly a dangerous ambition when officers attempt the latter in 
military correspondence, and the issuing of orders. A spirit of 
pedantry is too apt to appear in these cases, and the sense is 
sometimes obscured or sacrificed, to favor the neatness or suppo- 
sed harmony ofa sentence. Many officers have thought it neces- 
sary to introduce the most common orders with some sort of a pre- 
face, which has more often diminished than increased the impres- 
sion intended to be made. One of the best, because perhaps the 
most laconic, prefaces of this sort, was that which old General 
Meadows prefixed to an order he found it necessary to issue for 
restricting the irregular varieties of his officers’ dress. It began,— 
‘‘ Whereas, so many have fancy, but so few have taste,” &c. If 
simplicity of style is desirable in the issue of the ordinary descrip- 
tion of orders, it is yet more so in framing that class of orders 
which are comparatively rare in peace, but which, with an army 
on service, have a most powerful effect upon its discipline and con- 
duct. Plain language, and the use of words familiar to uneducat- 
ed men, will have more force on such occasions than the most re- 
fined and studied eioquence. 

In the year 1810, three soldiers of the 45th Regiment were sen- 
tenced to death, in the Peninsula, for some acts of plunder and 
outrage on the Portuguese peasantry. Lord Wellington’s gener- 
al order upon the occasion ran thus :—*‘ Although the Commander 
of the Forces has long determined not to pardon men guilty of the 
crimes of which these prisoners have been convicted, yet he is on 
this occasion induced to do so, in consequence of the gallantry so 
recently displayed by the regiment to which they belong, at the 
battle of Busaco. He trusts that this pardon will make a due im- 
pression upon the prisoners, and that, by their future good conduct, 
they will endeavor to emulate their comrades, who have by their 
bravery saved them from a disgraceful end.’’ What can be more 
simply expressed than these few lines; and yet we shall search in 
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vain through the records of history for an admonition conveyed in 
more just, humane, and appropriate terms, or a more effective and 
direct appeal to the feelings and honor of those to whom it was 
addressed. 

In conclusion of these observations upon military education, it 
is hardly necessary to say, that the laying down any course of stu- 
dy, or entering into minute views of the subject, would have been 
superfluous and out of place. Our public military schools, which 
must be looked upon as the standards of such academies, are 
greatly improved within these few years; a less confined line of 
study has gradually been adopted, much of the useless musket-drill 
has been laid aside ; horsemanship is taught on an improved me- 
thod; and, what is of much consequence, cadets are treated less 
like children, and with more of that confidence which young men 
intended for the army should be accustomed early to find reposed 
in their honor and discretion. Of the importance of national in- 
stitutions for the education of officers even the Americans are fully 
sensible. The despotism of that unwieldy democracy has never 
meddled with their military academy, except for the purpose of 
encouragement; and those who have inspected its arrangements, 
concur in praising them as judicious and well regulated. As peo- 
ple are grown so fond of quoting American institutions, and repre- 
senting them as suitable for Great Britain, this fact, at least, gives 
room to hope, that the ill-digested schemes of economy which at 
present are unfortunately prevalent, may not be permitted:to do 
greater mischief than has already been effected under the specious 
name of retrenchment, by injuring the excellent establishments at 
which so large a proportion of our young officers are prepared for 
their profession, and rendered valuable members of the state. 








General Edward Stack, an Englishman by birth, died a few days 
ago at Calais, having attained a very advanced age. His life was 
full of adventure. In his youth he was one of the aides-de-camp 
of Louis XV. and went to America with General Lafayette. He 
was on board Paul Jones’s ship Le Bon Homme Richard, when she 
took the Seraphis, Captain Pearson. He afterwards went to the 
East Indies with the Marquis de Bouillé, and there distinguished 
himself in supporting the honor of the flag under which he served. 
At a later period he was the companion in arms of General Clarke, 
afterwards Duke de Feltre. He then commanded the Regiment 
of Dillon, in the Irish Brigade, which he did not leave till the 
revolution, when it ceased to exist. He was at Coblentz with 


Charles X. then Count D’ Artois. He afterwards entered the ser- 


vice of his native country, and was one of Bonaparte’s détenves, 
first remaining a prisoner at Biche for three years, and afterwards 
at Verdun, where he was detained till the Restoration. Being put 
on the retired list, he took up his residence at Calais, where he 
was highly esteemed.——Galignani’s Messenger. 
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ARTHUR TREMAINE. 
“Confiteor ; si quid prodest delicta fateri.”” Ovid. 


I acknowledge my transgressions; forgive the faults confest. 


‘* ._. Naso suspendis adunco.” Horace. 


‘Oh! that there was no next morning!’ Who, that has in- 
dulged in a night’s debauch, has not felt the fervor, and acknow- 
ledged the sincerity of this exclamation of a punished debauchee ? 
The racks and torments which violated nature imposes on impru- 
dence or folly, vindicate her authority and urge an obedience to 
her laws. The chastisement which she inflicts for their breach 
outweighs their transitory enjoyment; the healthful elasticity of 
body and mind, which she awards for their observance, surpasses 
all sensual pleasures. 

Had I been preached to, I would have listened; had I received 
friendly counsel, I would have inwardly digested it. So mean 
and miserable, so lost to my own self-respect was I, on the morn- 
ing after my first “Frolic,” that I should have had scarcely dispo- 
sition or energy sufficient to have repelled the grossest insult. 

Whoever desires to vent his spleen on his antagonist with 
impunity, let him seek him on such a ‘‘next morning.” He will 
find him peevish, but not resentful—an impersonated fatuity. 

I experienced then, what I trust never to endure again—I felt 
cheap. I was not worth a four-pence-hapenny. No lofty aspira- 
tions swelled my bosom—no ambitious thoughts excited my brain: 
but the dull and heavy beating of a heart conscious of indignity, 
and a burning, bursting head, too truly toid my degradation. 

But one feeling pervaded my languid body, but one recollection 
consumed my mind and absorbed my faculties—I had been drunk! 
Yes, beastly drunk. There was no other name for my grovelling 
sin. The cant terms of the time, could not conceal or dim the 
glaring characters; the affected laugh, or the assumed gaiety, with 
which sch results of ‘“‘sprees’’ were accustomed to be remember- 
ed, could not hide from my imagination the native ugliness and 
repulsive deformity of the vice. 

The principle of self-love is so strongly rooted in our nature, 
and spreads its influence so widely over all our actions, that even 
the most humiliated and repentant seek to palliate their crimes, or 
excuse their misdemeanors. He who is not successful in finding 
such apologies, has been either perversely wicked, or possesses a 

, singularly stubborn conscience. 

_ The poignancy of remorse for my conduct, was considerably 
relieved by the conviction that I had been seduced from the recti- 
tude of virtue. I had not yet become so familiar with vice as 
either to pity or embrace it, and I looked on the devious ways it 
had led me to tread already, as the type, or earnest, of greater ab- 
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errations from morality and duty, which a toleration of its maxims, 
or an intimacy with its devotees, would eventually cause. 

I resolved, therefore, to discourage the advances of Kader, and 
to eschew the society of his “twelve jolly roysters.’” Subsequent 
events of this day confirmed me in my resolutions. 

Kader soon entered my quarters, and, as was usual with him, 
slapped me on the back, and sauntering up to Joe Doane, shook 
him by both shoulders gently—a conventional, but rather a rude, 
manifestation of regard. 

‘‘Well, Doane,”’ said he, ‘‘ how are you after our fun ?” 

“Oh, ’m bunkum,” replied Doane, “I never enjoyed myself 
more. Did’nt the Devil conduct himself gloriously? ha! ha! And 
Dad, too, was most capitally fuddled. But why did you leave us 
so suddenly?” 

‘To return our disguises to the cave,” said Kader. ‘‘ We may 
want them again. Dont you think so, Pedes?”’ 

‘No,’ I replied. 

“No? And why, pray? Damn it man, you had a most excel- 
lent time. 

‘‘T know best, Mr. Kader.” 

‘** Well, to be sure Mr. Tremaine, you do know best, but you 
acted confoundedly as though you enjoyed yourself. It is true, we 
had to bring you home part way; but the next time, your head will 
be stronger. Look up man, and show a bold front.” 

‘‘T don’t intend there shall be a next time, Mr. Kader.” 

‘‘Why surely you don’t show a white feather yet? I took you 
for more pluck. Cheer up, cheer up, Tremaine.” 

‘‘ Kader,” interrupted Doane, ‘how shall I get clear from 
church to-day?” 

‘Go to Split’s,”’ said Kader, ‘‘ and he will excuse you at the ex- 
pense of a dose of salts.” 

‘‘Do you mean the surgeon ?”’ asked Doane. 

“Certainly,” replied Kader; “If you are not unwell, you must 
play the old soldier, amd bribe Dr. Scott not to insist on your taking 
the dose. But Tremaine here, looks as if there was no occasion 
for his playing the old soldier; he is a done up Jeremiah.” 

‘«« And if there was occasion,” said I, “‘ you have left me nothing 
io bribe Dr. Scott with, Mr. Kader. If it is convenient, I’ll thank 
you for the note you took from me yesterday.” 

‘What note?” said Kader. 

“Have you forgotten, sir,’ said I, ‘that you did not return me 
the bank note which you took yesterday ?” 

“Note? No. Ihave no note, have 1? no—yes—ah, I recol- 
lect—I did take the note, but I suspect I have lost it,” answered he. 

“You will please look, and see if you have not the note,”’ said 
I, with much more determination and firmness than I ever had dis- 
played before. Kader did not search in vain, but gave me the 
money. He saw that he had failed in his influence over me, and 
that on the present occasion, I was not to be blinded by his argu- 
ments nor his ridicule, however specious the one might be, or 
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however piercing the other. He discovered, too, that Doane was 
not pleased with his attempt at prevarication, and he thought it 
best, for the present, to leave me to my ill humours; so, after a 
few forced laughs, and stale jokes, by which he endeavoured to 
conceal his mortification, he bade us good morning. 

It requires a prodigious deal of sense to be a consummate scoun- 
drel. Honesty is pleasant to contemplation; and every conduct 
oblique from it, must be concealed by its garb, or speciously ar- 
rayed in its ornaments, not to excite disapprobation. The most 
depraved has not the hardihood to boast to any, but his confede- 
rates, of villany or treachery; and even among them, it is scarcely 
possible that there be a heart so degraded, as not to feel a faint 
thrill of applause for actions or sentiments of purity and honor. 

Kader had made a great mistake in hesitating one moment 
whether to give, or to retain the money. He should either have 
insisted that he had lost it—in which case he might possibly be 
secure in never being asked for it again—or, he should have re- 
funded it immediately. By the indecision of one instant, he lost 
an influence which he had earnestly striven to attain. 

Even Snickings, who had heretofore looked on him with awful 
respect—rising and remaining erect, with his slate and pencil or his 
book in hand, during Kader’s presence——even he, showed in his 
singular way, that his red eyes were partially opened to the true 
disposition of his imagined nonpareil. 

“‘ By golly,” said he, ‘your friend there, got himself into the 
cane-brake of dissimulation, and stumbled out of it with the loss 
of the powder-horn of integrity. I reckon he’ll clare the trail fore 
he ventures again, Tremaine.” 

I looked at Doane at this most unexpected remark of our usually 
simple friend. ‘ He’s right,” said Joe, ‘Kader will not be caught 
sO again.” 

There being an hour to breakfast, and no drill, I strolled on the 
bank to fill the interval, and to enjoy the refreshing coolness of 
the morning. How grateful to my fevered senses was that balmy 
air, as it swept gently over my forehead and soothed the parching 
pains. I wandered towards a really picturesque point, which had 
obtained, however, the homely name of ‘‘Gee’s,’”’ from whence a 
long reach of the Hudson, both above and below, could be em- 
braced by the vision. 

On the west of this point, is a rocky tongue, which extends 
itself into the river, leaving at its root a small indenture or bay, 
where was fastened one end of the famous chain, which was 
stretched across the Hudson. This circumstance had given the 
little bay the name of Chain Bay; and nearly every one of those 
romantic glens and their corresponding projections, bore appella- 
tions which connected them with local events of our revolutionary 
war, and led the imagination back to that period, where it is good 
for the mind to dwell, by the most patriotic associations. I am 
grieved to learn that these various traditions are now faint, and in 
some instances wholly lost. But when the adverse chances which 
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have conspired to prevent me from returning to those scenes that 
I have yet revisited only in fancy, shall have ceased their counter- 
vailing influence, I shall go, as on a pilgrimage; and, like Old 
Mortality, will chisel on the eternal rocks the memory of past 
events, and offer the sacrifice of a tear to martyred patriots. 

From these hallowed dells, I retraced my steps for a short dis- 
tance, and then diverged from the beaten road towards the plateau 
ground, that runs parallel with the river. Here, were several 
small batteries, now neglected and decayed, but which served as 
links of that beautiful system of fortification which rendered the 
post impregnable. The plateau, at its southern extremity, ex- 
panded itself into a broader, but swampy area, and then suddenly 
fell, in part, into a lower range, forming what is known by the 
name of Kosciuszko’s Garden. 

The entrance to the garden was down a narrow ravine or fissure 
of the rocks, which was partially filled by loose stones, that af- 
forded no very safe footing in the descent. It was here that the 
Polish hero was wont to retire for meditation and study. Perpen- 
dicular piles of rocks which reached to the level of the plain 
above, bounded one side of this sweet grot, and corresponding 
barriers on the other side, seemed to seclude the spot, and to mark 
it as an altar dedicated by nature to her exclusive worship. 

A regular natural etage was formed, descending by successive 
steps towards the eastern side, which terminated at the brow of a 
precipice, reaching far below to the river that dashed its base. In 
this direction only was it exposed to the direct rays of the sun, or 
to the curious gaze of the traveller. 

The broad Hudson rolled before; and beyond, the sloping 
plains and cultivated fields of West Chester laughed in the joy of 
fertility. Around the observer, the wild woodbine and the grape 
clung to the rugged rocks; and the cedar and the evergreen 
found, in the chasms underneath, space to fix their stout support- 
ing roots. Some of them pushed their trunks horizontally from 
the precipitous rocks, affording a place for the venturer to stand 
in mid air, and gaze on the depth beneathhim. The green sward, 
where it covered the rocks, gave soil to the honey-suckle, the 
sweet briar, the lilac, and the rose, which, tradition saith, Kosci- 
uszko planted to adorn his bower, and which affection afterwards 
cherished into luxuriance. 

The murmur of the perennial stream that sought its rippling 
course to the eternal reservoir—the gentle echo, which returned 
in softness from the rude impact of the stream that tumbled from 
the precipice to the river—the hum of insect life—the cheerful 
strain of the thrush—the joyous, genial sensation of happiness 
which all these imparted—and, besides, the fragrance of the wild 
flower, and the perfume of the cultivated plant, arranged with a 
negligent grace to please the eye, all conspired to render this sin- 
gular place a most luxurious retreat from the warlike, or the aca- 
demic employments that busied the plain above. 

But the innovating hand of improvement, has, I am told, nearly 
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destroyed the fascinations of the garden. The gentle stream no 
longer murmurs among the rocks with its native freedom, nor tum- 
bles headlong, over the precipitous bank; but is directed under 
ground, through pipes to a dirty basin, which is defiled by any 
transient or reckless visiter, whence it issues with a dull, faint, 
gurgling sound, as if a hungry duck was muddling in its waters. 

The plants are no longer permitted to stretch their branches, or 
extend their tendrils where nature dictates, nor to grow in the 
pleasing harmony of graceful curves; but are pruned and cut into 
fantastic shapes with rude ignorance, destroying thereby the ger- 
minant buds, and lopping off the young and vigorous shoots. 
And—most preposterous innovation! the green sward is defaced 
by miserable benches, (which every new fledged poetaster must 
needs embellish with his scrawls,) to relieve the tired and fastidious 
exquisite. A long flight of steps has usurped the place of the 
former rude stones, and by making the ingress more easy, has de- 
stroyed the pleasure of its accomplishment. By allowing all to 
enter the sanctuary, the temple has become desecrated. Indeed, 
I am told, every thing is changed; and when the aged pilgrim 
shall return to offer his pious orisons to his Alma Mater, he will 
find his youthful haunts now dedicated to fashion, the old bar- 
racks transformed into a new hotel, and the retiracy of studious 
seclusion interrupted by city gaiety. ‘The once silent shades of 
Academus, resound to the invading steps of Terpsichore! 

The poetry, and all the inspiring associations of the garden, 
are gone. The beautiful painting of the wounded Kosciuszko, so 
admirably picturing the distress of the hero, is now in character 
with his favorite grot; and if the new-fangled adornments were 
in the back ground, they might well be imagined the sufficient 
cause of his anguish. He might enjoy the satisfaction, how- 
ever, of seeing the monument to his memory—not where he was 
accustomed to spend his hours—not near the spot hallowed by 
his name—but perched, like a candle-stick, in ambitious conspi- 
cuity, on a naked, unassociated and barren point. Such, I am 
told, are the wonderful improvements in taste and sentiment 
which the progress of time has developed in our national aca- 
demy; but to return, in memory, to the era we have quitted. 

I seated myself on the green bank in the garden, and pondered 
on the events of the past week, and especially on those of the last 
night. I thought again of Kader’s conduct, and felt still more 
keenly, that I had been his dupe. I was naturally proud, and 
could not then brook the idea of the loathing degradation of being 
intoxicated; I burst into tears. 

I had indulged the paroxysm but an instant, when I heard my 
name distinctly pronounced. I looked, but could see nobody; 
and thought, therefore, it must be an illusion of the fancy; but 
directly my thoughts resettled on the absorbing subject of their 
former ponderings, again I heard myself called. I rose, and turn- 
ing an angle of the rock, discovered a cadet whom I have before 
referred to, and with whom I afterwards roomed. He was lying 
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in a small recess, formed by a splitting of the rock from off the 
main pile. The tradition of this event, and the appearance of a 
spherical indenture, now plainly visible, and which is connected 
with it, has consecrated this precise spot, as one especially favored 
by Kosciuszko. 

The person who had interrupted my grief and penitence, was 
not a rare character in our present army. He united to a con- 
scientious regard to duty, a love for his profession, and possessed 
withal, a high, moral tone of thought. He was not one who be- 
longed to any sectarian church, but yet one whose piety none 
could doubt, and whose religious faith none could question. Stern 
in his principles, severe in the observance of them, and unconci- 
liating to those he did not esteem, he was not popular with a por- 
tion of the corps, but was respected by all. 

‘‘T saw you, Tremaine,” said Maurice, ‘“‘coming into the gar- 
den; but heard, nor saw more, till | thought you sobbed; I there- 
fore called to apprize you that you were not alone, though you 
may be surprised to find any one here at this hour.” 

‘‘I did not, Mr. Maurice,” said I, ‘‘ indeed, expect to find any 
one here, though as chance has directed my steps, it is not surpris- 
ing that I discover more than one instance of it.” 

‘“‘ Nay, you mistake,” said he, ‘‘in ascribing’to chance my present 
position. I love to come to this secluded glen on the Sabbath, 
when only my mind may entirely revert to the contemplation of 
itself, and where I behold in the rising sun, the most magnificent 
of created things. I have accustomed myself, strange as you may 
think of it, Tremaine, to this weekly meditation, when I scrutinize 
my past conduct and regulate my thoughts to a becoming reverence 
for the religious duties of this day. We are too apt, and the sys- 
tem of military police seems also, to make this a day of gala and 
of pomp; to which I do not object, since it is established and sanc- 
tioned by authority, and is agreeable to a large majority of—cadets 
atleast. I thought that you, perhaps, might have a similar taste.’’ 

“No.” I replied; ‘‘I came indeed to reflect, but all my reflec- 
tions are but terrible recollections.”’ 

« Ah, indeed! is it as 1 imagined, so soon?’’ exclaimed Maurice. 
“You were with Kader and his company yesterday.” 

‘And did you see me, Mr. Maurice?”’ said I. 

‘‘No, Tremaine:” answered Maurice; ‘‘I did not see you yes- 
terday; but I have observed your intimacy with that fellow, with 
fear for itsresult. You may wonder why I seem to take an inte- 
rest in you at all; at another time I will tell you, but let me warn 
you now to beware of Kader, and to shun his companions.” 

“ What you advise,” said I, ‘is already resolved. I told him 
but just now, that our intimacy must end.” 

‘See then that you break not that resolution;’’ said Maurice, 
rising on his feet and looking at me with most solemn earnestness ; 
‘it may cost you years of unavailing regret, if you do. I hada 
friend, young, ardent, and ingenuous, as you are. He has lately 
died, and in his last moments of frenzy, he called down curses on 
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Kader’s head; but prayed for him when reason returned. But 
for that man, Walter had been alive. You have observed among 
his jolly companions, one whom they call the Devil. He is pos- 
sessed of good talents, and really a good heart, but his propension 
to fun and frolicking is irresistible. But mind, Tremaine, he 
never neglects his studies, though he may seem todoso. There 
is another generous spirit strangely incorporated with Kader’s 
‘roysters ’—the poet, D’ Agnel Drummond, whom they call ‘‘ Dad,” 
from the initials to his name. He is a young man of a high order 
of mind and some flashes of humor, with a vein of poetry. It is 
perhaps singular, that he esteems his last, which is his least en- 
dowment, the most worthy to be cherished and encouraged. He 
has been much inflated by foolish praise, unsparingly lavished on 
some of his productions. He is even silly on this score, and has 
imagined himself a second Byron. Hearing that his noble proto- 
type took gin, he, in the humor of his feigned eccentricity, took 
to gin. Kader immediately seized on this foible, and enrolled 
him among his crew. But Drummond, I trust, w ill soon discover 
when this arch-tempter is gone, that his other qualities of mind wil 
be most worthy of cultivation while at West Point, and that the 
indulgence of his base habits and wig sig will in no wise con- 
tribute to his happiness. 

There are a few others whom I will not now specify, because 
they are not likely to remain after this examination. Those I have 
designated just now, are the best and most redeeming of the club.” 

“But how, Mr. Maurice,” asked I, ‘“‘has Kader been able to 
acquire this influence ?” 

‘« By his insinuating address, which, when occasion requires, he 
can adopt; by his long residence here and his age, for he is the 
eldest cadet in the corps—by the consideration he is held in bya 
junto of reckless associates, and by the unceasing exertions he 
makes to obtain and retain his proselytes. Yousay, you have told 
him that your intimacy must cease; but you may depend on it, he 
will not be disheartened by this rebuff, if he should remain one 
month longer here. And now, Tremaine, I have fulfilled a duty in 
opening your eyes to the character of those with whom you have, by 
chance, become connected. I fear not the responsibility, but shall 
make it a glory to warn you and others, whom I may see falling 
by degrees into the same errors which have ruined forever so many 
promising youths. Take what I have said in kindness, as it is 
meant. I repeat, you shall know why I take an interest in your 
special welfare, in due season. In the mean while, my friend, let 
me urge you to commence your academic life with a high ambition, 
and to continue it with a stern resolution to reap the advantages 
that are now offered you. I am much your senior, but yet our 
similar dress, duties, and general employments, entitle you to con- 
sider me, if you please, a companion and an equal. The wide 
interval which Plebes are made to suppose exists between the dif- 
ferent classes, is growing every day more contracted, and we are 
all amalgamating, as I think we ought, into one fraternity, where 
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sectional jealousies and assumed superiority are becoming merged 
into a wholesome emulation. I know not when this consumma- 
tion may arrive—perhaps not in our day; but as I am proud of, 
and love our profession, and as when we enter on its active and 
appurtenant duties, we shall meet one another really as compan- 
ions of the same grade and rank, I am desirous that our intercourse 
here may rather prepare us for this equality, than create false and 
ridiculous distinctions. But, perhaps you do not understand me; 
if not, time and observation will disclose my meaning. But come, 
if you do not wish to be alone, let us go to the barracks. The 
veil that shadows the vision of a new cadet has been partially 
raised from your eyes this morning, though you may not thank 
my officiousness for removing it.” 

“I do, I do indeed! Mr. Maurice,” [ replied; ‘I am obliged 
to you, for I feel that what you have said, is worthy of my deep at- 
tention, and it is most particularly congenial to my feelings this 
morning; but I feel no disposition for breakfast and will remain 
here; so, if you must go, good morning.” 

I pondered on what Maurice had told me, and I have, since my 
singular good fortune in meeting him, been confirmed in my 
opinion of the excellence of his character, and of the expansion of 
his soul. The military academy is the epitome of the world. Per- 
sons from all parts of our extended country, with all the incident 
peculiarities of prejudice and manner, are here brought together. 
It is, in this respect, widely different from any other of our colle- 
giate institutions ; for these, being established in separate commu- 
nities, serve those communities almost exclusively, and are sup- 
ported chiefly by their patronage. 

The eleemosynary endowments of our colleges, are derived from 
sectional liberality, or a State pride, that seeks, with a generous 
fondness, to adorn or to dignify the cherished favorite. But two 
of our universities are, perhaps, exceptions, and these less so now 
than formerly, because being established when the country itself 
was young, the country honored and fostered them, as appertain- 
ing to the whole people. The students who are educated at these 
local colleges, come principally from the neighborhood and com- 
munity, where they are established ; and, therefore, no great varie- 
ty of opinion or manner; no peculiar prepossessions or jealousies ; 
no opposite characteristics are to be distinctly discerned: but 
there exists, rather, a moral likeness, and an uniformity of senti- 
ment in all important matters. But at the national academy, the 
early education, the domestic economy, the accustomed habits, 
and doctrines, in politics and religion, peculiar to the several and 
various districts of our country; these and many other causes com- 
bine, to make individuality of interest, and variety in sentiment, 
the peculiar characteristics of the new cadet. And it is one of the 
great moral results of this institution, that these conflicting pecu- 
liarities are subdued, and that the antagonist prejudices, which each 


brings from his home, are in the end softened into harmony, by a 
or 
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210 ARTHUR TREMAINE. [May, 
better acquaintance with one another, which invites mutual kind- 
ness, and begets reciprocal regard. 

It ought to be its chief glory, that by its benign influence this in- 
dividuality of feeling is broken down, and transmuted into the no- 
bler and purer emotions of esteem and deep affection. The va- 
rious political acerbities, which, when indulged, vitiate the sweet- 
est temper, and the asperities of party which impede the flow of 
social intercourse, are there destroyed; and the prejudices, jea- 
lousies, and suspicions, which, at first, were rife, are eventually 
made to coalesce into an exalted regard for sectional character, or 
into the more refined sentiments of personal friendship. 

These sentiments each cadet fosters in his bosom, and on his 
return to his family and home, diffuses and extends among his 
neighbors. Thus those distant communities, whom ignorance had 
imbued with ungenerous opinions of their countrymen, are indued 
with liberality and respect for them and their institutions. If there 
be one principle more efficient than another, to insure permanent 
union among the States of this confederacy, it is that which springs 
from the heart; or which results from the reciprocal interchange of 
kind offices in early youth. We carry those associations through 
life, and in all their original vigor; we recollect and enjoy the 
pristine purity, and even the ardor of friendships, formed and ce- 
mented in adolescence, when connexions created by interest, or 
nourished by passion, have dissolved themselves away. And when 
strife and enmity shall threaten the integrity of our union ;—when 
faction or ambition shall profanely violate the sanctity of our poli- 
tical temple, the patriot will rely on the efficacy of such bonds for 
security, and on the vigor of such sentiments for the vindication 
of the goddess of his adoration; and when he beholds constitu- 
tional liberty triumphant, faction subdued, and the fabric of his 
country restored to purity and strength, he will exultingly exclaim, 
‘such is the virtuous influence of the Military Academy.” 

The conversation with the high-minded Maurice was well cal- 
culated to inspire such thoughts; he had interested me, as much 
as it was possible for me to interest him; indeed, it was not for my 
own sake alone that I received his notice. I was connected in 
his mind, with an esteemed friend, and one dear to me also. He 
had been the intimate at school of my brother Edward, who was 
now dead. They were attached by many endearing ties, and by 
one, especially, of so singular and honorable a character that I can- 
not forbear to mention it. 1 had frequently heard the circumstance 
related, but did not know, till some time after our meeting in the 
garden, that Maurice was the hero; nor would I have ever learn- 
ed it from his lips. 

When my brother and Maurice were at school together, they 
both loved a most beautiful girl of the neighborhood. She has 
been represented to me as singularly fascinating, but giddy as the 
efferveseing spirits of fifteen could make her. My brother Ed- 
ward was retiring and thoughtful, and inclined to melancholy ; and 
in these traits he corresponded with Maurice. It was strange that 
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two such youths should be in love with a girl of so opposite a dis- 
position ; but love, it is said, ‘‘ abounds in anomalies.” 

To indulge in the fondness of courtship, it was necessary, not 
only that one should cross the other’s path, but to transgress some 
of the fundamental rules of the school. Although many secrets 
and confidences they entrusted to one another, that of their love 
each held sacred, but he felt he was his friend’s rival. 

It so happened that Edward had made himself obnoxious to the 
angry severity of the master, by some omissions or commissions, 
which love—who is always, as every body knows, getting one in- 
to scrapes—or thoughtlessness caused. Maurice was a witness, 
with others, of Edward’s guilt, and when the master questioned the 
school as to the culprit, all the others, to exculpate their school- 
mate, denied having any knowledge of the guilty person; but, 
when Maurice was asked, he confessed at once that he knew, but 
refused to expose his friend, though a rival. Neither a threatened 
flogging, nor any of the scholastic pains, could make him swerve 
from his reverence for truth, and the principle of honor; so that, 
at last, the master himself was subdued, with the rest, by admira- 
tion. Edward was not present te relieve his friend by confession, 
and the master disliked to punish what he could esteem only as 
principle, and not stubbornness. Maurice was an excellent de- 
claimer, and, to escape the dilemma, the master put it to the school 
whether Maurice should be condemned to ‘recite a piece or be 
whipped ;”’ and it was decided, unanimously, with acclamation, that 
he should ‘speak a piece.” . 

Maurice took his place on the stage, and the school settled them- 
selves to hear, as usual, something very excellent. Maurice look- 
ed around him with solemnity, and when all was hushed said : 


‘Teach me to feel another’s wo, 
To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me.” 


and then he resumed his seat. It is said the effect was electric. 
Maurice had not left me a long time before I followed his foot- 
steps to the barracks, and shortly afterwards I found myself at the 
dispensary, which was, then, under the Commandant’s office. Here 
I saw several cadets, some with their heads bound up, and others 
with bandages around their legs, awaiting the arrival of the Surgeon. 
As footsteps were heard approaching, every face lengthened to 
the authentic longitude of pain, and a few groans were here and 
there interspersed, by way of variety; but when the patients dis- 
covered that their alarm was caused by another of their number, 
and not by the doctor, they cheered up again, and indulged a whis- 
pered merriment. I observed among them, nearly every one of the 
‘jolly roysters,” who, like me, had been initiated. Kader was 
there telling them how to act; for having played ‘old soldier” 
so often, he had no conception that any one could be sincere in 
his complaints. 
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“IT say, Sam,” said one of my neighbors, ‘‘ did you chalk or 
yellow this morning ?”’ 

“Chalk to-day,” replied Sam, ‘for I yellowed the last time, and 
Split griped me with calomel and jalap.” 

In ashort time the Surgeon entered and I was soon called before 
him. He was a very beneficent looking man, and his dress bore 
the evidence of most studied and fastidious neatness. The tie 
of his cravat was precisely so; his hands were of delicate white- 
ness, and his nails of exact and regular length and curvature ; his 
hair was negligé, yet very becomingly arranged; and the tout en- 
semble was the just evidence of a delicate fancy, and, perhaps, ec- 
centric taste, but bespoke, and truly too, the gentleman. He was 
very kind to me, and advised me, in what I thought a very under- 
standing manner, ‘to avoid the necessity of a recourse to the doc- 
tor in future.” I was handed over to a soldier, ( Dr. Scott, I be- 
lieve, ) physicked and dismissed. 

As I passed out, I saw Kader rubbing the chalk from a plebe’s 
tongue. ‘You make a daub now,’ said he, ‘ but a little experi- 
ence will enable you to give the most proper and delicate touches.” 

As I was passing the Commandant’s office, in the door of which 
was standing a fine-looking, swarthy, military man, I heard his 
quick, sharp voice call, ‘‘ord’ly, ord’ly, go to Cadet Tremaine’s 
quarters, and request him to step here ;’’ but casting on me his 
black eye, which seemed to look right through me,—I was much 
alarmed, being sure I was detected in my transgressions,—he, in 
the most complaisant and gragious manner in the world, told me, 
that my father wished to see me at the Steward’s house. 

I must confess that the miserable consciousness of guilt made 
me very unhappy, and ashamed to look my father in the face. 
However, I soon discovered that he, as yet, knew nothing of my 
conduct, and was just as haughty and as artificial, but not more 
severe than usual. 

He told me that he wished me to accompany him to Fort Put- 
nam to view its ruins, and in a few minutes, he was on his way 
toiling up the ascent it crowns, escorted by another of the Board of 
Visiters, and his hopeful son. 

This dilapidated fortress is a most interesting antiquity. Its 
military position is eminently advantageous, saving that the whole 
interior is commanded by a neighboring height in the rear, to 
which an ignorance of the problem of defilement has left it ex- 
posed. 

It is said, that this was discovered during the progress of the 
work, and attempts were made to fortify the summit of the danger- 
ous eminence. But the difficulty of transporting ordnance to “the 
spot, persuaded the engineer to relinquish his intention, being 
convinced that no enemy, in time of hostilities, would attempt so 
bold and arduous an enterprize. During our revolutionary struggle 
the post was deemed of the last importance, as the formidable 
defender ofthis pass of the Hudson. The engineer, Colonel Put- 
nam, was supposed to possess much scientific and practical skil! 
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in his profession, and the fortress was named for him, in honor of 
his successful labors—an honor generally supposed to have been 
intended for his gallant namesake, the General, who afterwards 
commanded at West Point. 

The ivy and the moss-vine, those parasitic instruments of Time, 
have been the faithful executioners of his decrees, and now the 
crumbling walls attest his power; and the damp, dewy cells of 
Fort Putnam weep for the departure of its warlike glory. The 
calm serenity of nature, and the profound silence, broken only by 
our footsteps, which re-echoed among the mouldering ruins with 
fearful mournfulness, seemed to say with voiceless emphasis, that 
the spirit of freedom, which once made this spot its refuge and its 
hope, had winged its flight, and pervaded its influence throughout 
all the land. 

The contrast of the life and activity which animated the scene, 
when grim-visaged war showed his portentous front to our forefa- 
thers; and the deserted solitude and decay, which now speaks so 
eloquently to the heart of peace and tranquillity, was felt by my 
father, who, with more dervor and poetry of soul than I had ever 
heard him express before, sighed ‘ Fuit Ilium.” 

‘‘ Who ishe? Did he command here?” asked my father’s as- 
sociate Visiter, who did not understand Latin, and was thinking at 
the time, of —God knows what. ‘I wonder what he got a month!” 
continued this utilitarian. .‘‘ In them good old times, the country 
weren’t taxed so much, and officers would serve for less pay. Is it 
not a pity, Mr. Tremaine, that so much money has been throwed 
away on this here fort. I'll warrant that Mister General Futilium 
didn’t get so much pay as the Colonel doos. I have a notion that 
this academy here is too expensive—it costs almost as much par an- 
num, as to keep one frigate afloat! I’ve a notion that we better re- 
commend some retrenchment! Don’t you think the same opinion, 
Mr. Tremaine ?” 

But the gentleman was talking to the wind, for my father, whose 
dreams of fancy, and pride of learning, had been so rudely insulted, 
had turned on his heel, ( muttering, as he passed me, ‘‘ incompre- 
hensible stupidity,” ) and was now standing on a point, which 
afforded a remarkably fine view of the plain and river. 

Just then the drum broke the silence, and called the corps to 
their ‘‘ Sunday inspection.” The music of the band was mellowed 
by distance, and made every chord thrill with pleasure. ‘‘ Who has 
not witnessed a parade from Fort Put, knows not one of the plea- 
sures of life!’ So said a fair enthusiast who once leaned on my arm 
and languishingly bending back her head, gazed upon my face. 

**°T was partly joy, and partly love; 
And partly *twas a winning art ; 


That I might rather see, than feel, 
The beating of her heart.” 


On our return to our quarters my father preserved a freezing 
dignity, and replied to his companion only when a most severe 
courtesy demanded the cold civility. 
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On reaching my room I found Kader, and the poet Drummond, 
and several of the new cadets there. Drummond was either not 
recovered from his ‘“‘spree,’”’ or else had resumed his potations ; 
for it was always remarked of him, that he was the more classical, 
more witty, and more poetical, when half seas over; and from the 
great applause he was receiving, I imagine he was in that happy 
condition. 

When I entered the room he interrupted himself, and coming 
up to me, he hugged me, saying ‘that I was his companion in arms, 
and by all the laws of chivalry, he was called on to defend me.’ 

‘“‘] was just saying,” said he, ‘‘that Arthur Tremaine was too 
fine a name to be lost, or to be trod on by Pedes—a vulgar name— 
avery vulgar name. Pedes, or Pedites, mean foot-soldiers, and 
we are all foot-soldiers, being obliged frequently to take to our 
heels; therefore, this is not a distinguishing title; and, as you must 
be nicked, I was saying, you should have a good one. Let me see, 
Pedites and Pedes—the common people—laughed at by the 
Romans, for 


‘ Romani tolient pedites cachiniun,’ 


as Horace tells us. No, no! we won’t descend so low as your 
feet, but mount to your head. There’s your nose—yes, the nose 
is an important element of beauty, and yours is of magnificent 
size—good! so was Ovid’s. He was capital at a metamorphosis 
—so are you, capital! He was called Naso, which means in 
English Nosey; and you shall be called Nasotoo; Excellent! 
Naso Tremaine! Ovid! Nosey! Naso! Ovid! Nosey Tremaine! 
Nosey! Naso! Ovid Tremaine! These are the permutations and 
combinations,—hic—( d—n the wind, ) according to the Binomial 
theorem: Naso Tremaine! that is euphonious and appropriate. 
Let us have reason in every thing— 


‘ Propits res aspice nos¢ras,’ 
as Virgil says on another occasion. 
C’est une affaire decidée, 


as I say.” 

** Not as you knows on,” interrupted Kader, ‘‘ Pedes is as ap- 
propriate.’ But the poet’s appellation was considered the best, 
and I have borne it to this day. The bugle-call to church now 
dispersed my company, to receive, as Kader said, ‘‘a dose of 
Mac’s fire and brimstone.”’ 























FOREIGN SELECTIONS. 


PRINCIPALLY FROM THE LONDON UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


British Army.—The British army, at this moment, [ Nov. 2, | 
is estimated at 109,139, men. It consists of 26 regiments of ca- 
valry, 7 battalions of foot guards, 103 battalions of infantry, and 7 
colonial corps. 

The distribution is as follows :—rank and file, 21,634 Great Bri- 
tain, 23,074 Ireland, 31,700 abroad, exclusive of the East Indies, 
and 17,777 East Indies. 

The following statement shows the years when the infantry re- 
giments of the line returned from foreign service, and consequent- 
ly, the order in which they may be expected to go abroad :— 

1827. 2lst foot, St. Vincent’s; 50th, Jamaica; 70th, Canada; 
76th, Canada; 22d, Jamaica. 

1828. 64th, Gibraltar. 

1829. 30th, Madras; 47th, Bengal; 59th, Bengal; 60th, 2d 
battalion, Berbice ; 68th, Canada; $3d, Ceylon. 

1830. 28th, Corfu; 43d, Gibraltar; 74th, Bermuda. 

1831. Ist foot, 2d battalion, Madras; I4th, Bengal; 27th, Bar- 
bados; 52d, Halifax, N.S.; 80th, Cephalonia; Slst, Bermuda, 
85th, Malta; 89th, Madras; 90th, Corfu; 91st, Jamaica. 

1832. 18th, Corfu; 33d, Jamaica; 35th, Barbados; 82d, Mau- 
ritius. 

1833. 40th, Bombay; 46th, Madras. 

The regiments of 1827 and 1828 are now under orders for foreign 
service, viz.—2Ist, to New South Wales; 50th, to New South 
Wales; 70th, to Cape of Good Hope; 76th, to Barbados; 92d, to 
Gibraltar; and 64th, to Jamaica. 

The corps which have been the longest period on foreign ser- 
vice are—I1817, 48th foot; 1818, 38th foot; 1819, 11th dragoons, 
13th dragoons, 16th foot, 20th foot, 45th foot, 54th foot; 1821, 
6th foot, 55th foot; 1822, 4th dragoons, 16th lancers, 13th foot, 
A4lst foot, 49th foot, all in the East Indies. 

1821. 5lst foot, Corfu. 

1823. 12th and 33d foot, Gibraltar; 42d, Malta; and 93d, 
Barbados. 

1824. 71st, Bermuda; 77th, Jamaica; 94th, Malta; 95th, Corfu; 
96th, Halifax, N.S. 

Of these regiments the 77th and 93d are ordered to return home. 

The average period for Regiments remaining at home is five 
years ; and for abroad ten years, with the exception of the East 
Indies, where the period is twenty. 


British Foor Reciments.—The oldest Regiment in the Brit- 
ish service, whose rise is ascertained, is the Coldstream Guards, 
General Monk, in 1660. The Royal Irish, or 18th regiment, 
seems to have particularly distinguished itself at the siege of Na- 
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mur, the principal achievement of King William in his Flanders 
campaign. The 25th and the 26th Scots, and the 27th Irish regi- 
ments were raised at the time of the revolution, and were all three 
at that time composed of Presbyterians. Three of the old Scots 
regiments seem to have been a good deal noticed in King William 
and Queen Anne’s wars, viz. :—the present 2lst, or Scots Fusi- 
leers; the 25th, old Edinburg; and the 26th, or Cameronians. 
The old British foot regiments were first publicly distinguished by 
their numbers, according to seniority, about the year 1750, though 
we find them numbered in the army lists some years before. For- 
merly they were distinguished by the names of their Colonel only. 
In 1782, for the sake of more speedy recruiting, such of the old 
foot regiments as had no other distinction but their numbers, were 
allowed to take the name of one or other of the counties in England. 
Thus the 52d Regiment is designated the Oxford regiment, &c. 


Tue Spanish Army.—The Constitutionnel gives the following 
summary of the Spanish army:—TInfantry: Ist division of the 
Royal Guards, 7,945; 2d division of the same, 9,500; 17 regi- 
ments of the line, 25,000; 6 regiments of light troops, 6,700: add 
to these 43 regiments of provincial militia of one battalion of 8 
companies each, after deducting the Grenadiers and Chasseurs em- 
bodied in the Royal Guards, forming an effective force of 27,000; 
total of the Spanish infantry, 76,145.—Cavalry ; Royal Guards, 
1.500; Body Guards, 500; Cavalry of the line, both heavy and 
light, 4,000; total of the Spanish cavalry,6,000.—Artillery : Foot 
artillery, 5,000; horse artillery, 300.—Engineers: Sappers and 
miners of the*engineers, 1,200.—As to the materiel of the artillery 
and engineers, it may be said to be almost null, for Spain has not 
50 pieces of artillery in a state to be brought into action. 


Mitirary Scnoots 1n Russta.—According to an official return, 
the Cadet Academy in St. Petersburgh is the oldest institution of 
the kind in the Russian dominions. It was founded in the year 
1732. The whole number of schools is fourteen, and their perso- 
nale consists of 385 masters, and 4,812 pupils. Their total expense 
last year was 3,352,881 roubles (145,810/.) Besides these estab- 
lishments a Military Academy was opened in December last, for 
the benefit of 50 or 60 officers, who are designed for the état-major. 
In the Naval Schools, the oldest of which dates from the year 1715, 
there were 1,971 pupils at the end of last year. ‘The Schools for 
Soldiers’ Children supplied the army, between the years 1824 and 
1832 inclusive, with 29,502 men. 

Tue Russian Finer ws tHe Brack Sea.—Ville de Paris 110 
guns, Francis I. 110, Empress Maria $4, Pantaleimon 84, Omega 
S4, King of Prussia S4, Parmenio 74, Superb 74, Holland 74, John 
Zlatrus 74, Northern Eagle 74, Pemenn TA, Tschesme 74, Erivan 
60, Tenedos 60, Archipelago 60. —Frigates : Standard 56 guns, 
Varna 44, Alert 44, Fiora 44, Estafette 44, Eastofia 44.— Corveties 
and Brigs: Jason 23, Mercury ¢ 20, Pope 20, Diana 20, Ganymede 
20, Orpheus 18, Mengulier 15. 
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Tue Frencu Starr.—In 1829, the number of general officers 
was 450, and their cost to the public treasury was 235,200/.; in 
1830, their numbers were 441, and their cost, 228,800/.; in 1832, 
their numbers amounted to 427, and their cost to 259,400/.; and 
in the present year, though the number has been reduced to 412, 
their cost is not less than 220,400/. The princes of the blood- 
royal become entitled to the rank of major-generals after their first 
campaign, and of lieutenant-generals after their second. A very 
different usage obtains in the Prussian service, where the scions of 
royalty must pass regularly through every grade. As an instance, 
we may adduce the king’s own brother, Prince Augustus, whom 
we fell in with as a prisoner of war many years ago; he held no 
higher commission at that time, than that of a lieutenant or captain; 
but he has since sorely earned his lieutenant-generalship by serv- 
ing in every subsequent campaign.— United Service Journal. 


The committee of French cavalry and infantry officers, who 
have been long engaged in examining the different kinds of coif- 
fures, destined to be substituted for those at present in use in the 
French cavalry and infantry, have at length resolved that the in- 
fantry chako shall be replaced by a helmet similar to that worn by 
the French dragoons at the commencement Of the revolution. It 
is composed of black leather, ornamented with copper plates, and 
surmounted by a crest. 


Tue Frencn Army.—The following are the principal articles of 
the projected law relative to the general Staff of the Army :—Art. 
1. The number of the French Marshals remains fixed at 12.—Art. 
2. The number of General Officers, in time of peace, is fixed at 
100 Lieutenant-Generals, and 200 Brigadier-Generals.—Art. 3. 
The Royal Corps of the Staff will consist of 30 Colonels, 30 Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels, 100 Chefs d’Escadron, 300 Captains, and 100 
Lieutenants.—Art. 4. The Military Intendants, in time of peace, 
will consist of 20 Intendants, 180 Sub-Intendants, and 25 Adjuncts 
to the latter. 


Mitirary Discrp.ine or France.—The Moniteur has published 
in its official columns, a document addressed to the King by Mar- 
shal Soult, Minister of War, on the administration of military jus- 
tice during the year 1832. This is the more interesting, because 
it is the first time such a document has been published, and be- 
cause it makes complete the returns of the administration of crimi- 
nal justice made annually by the Keeper of the Seals. In 1832 the 
army consisted of 380,402 men, of which number 6858S men were 
tried for various offences, which gives an average of 1 in 70; 75 
natives of Africa were also guilty of crimes within the cognizance of 
the councils of war, making the total number of delinquents 6933. 
The sentences were as follow:—To death, 106; to hard labor, 
395; to solitary confinement, 132; to be ironed, 308; tothe pub- 
lic works, 1152; to be imprisoned for different periods, 2562; the 
total number condemned being 4655, and acquitted 2264; the 
acquittals are in the proportion of 1 in 3 of the whole number ac- 
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cused, and the sentence of death has not been carried into effect 
in a greater ratio than 1 in 4000. Of the accused, 1555 have been 
sentenced within a month after the committal of the offence: 2267, 
within two months: and 3,111, at periods exceeding two months. 
The number of witnesses examined in these trials is 24,640 and 
the expense of the proceedings amounts to 156,217f.97c. All the 
sentences have not been carried into execution; 498 have received 
free pardon and 656 a commutation of punishment; of the 106 
capital convictions 13 only were carried into effect. The follow- 
ing statement will show the nature of the offences and their rela- 
tive proportions :—Simple desertion, 1154; deserting with arms 
and baggage, 472; desertion to a foreign country, 92; desertion by 
lapse, 68; desertion to the enemy, 33; desertion by conspiracy, 
20; selling property belonging to the State, 2033; theft, 1266; 
insubordination, 873; treason, and attempting to cause desertion, 
45. ‘Thus it willbe seen thatthe smallest offences have been the 
most frequent. Ordinary crimes, cognizable by the common law 
of the land, are classed as follow :—Thefts from private individuals, 
401; assassinations and murders, 235; violation, &c., 18. 

Frencn Recimentat Scuooits.—The progress of these estab- 
lishments is reported as being highly satisfactory. By an order 
made on April 4th, 1851, every uneducated French soldier is com- 
pelled to attend the regimental schools, two of which are attached 
to every regiment; one for the privates, and the other for the in- 
ferior officers. The instruction given in the former is confined to 
reading, writing, and the first principles of arithmetic; but in the 
latter it is extended to grammar, history, geography, and keeping 
military returns and accounts. In the year 1832, out of 30,000 
soldiers who had been taught in the lower description of those 
schools, 548 had been appointed non-commissioned officers. A 
series of 25 tables for exercise in reading have been introduced for 
their use: the first six of them explain and enforce the soldier’s 
duties, and the remainder contain an abridgement of the military 
annals of France under the old monarchy. To these will be ad- 
ded other tables, illustrating the military history of the present age. 
A board of military officers, teachers, and other competent persons 
is now employed in devising improvements in the system pursued, 
and placing it upon an easy and uniform footing. 

Tue Frencu Navy.—The French navy, according to the esti- 
mates, consists of the following numbers ard descriptions of ves- 
sels: Ships of the line, 33; frigates, 37; sloops, 17; ditto for car- 
rying despatches, 8; brigs, 34; brigs for despatches, &c., 18: 
bomb vessels, 8; brigs fitted as gun boats, 6; galleys, cutters, and 
luggers, 17; batimens de flotille, 36—214. Store ships, 20, 
gabares, 26—total, 260. 

The King of the French has conferred the cross of the Legion 
of Honor on Lieut. Saunders, of the British Navy, who, with the 
assistance of eight seamen, rescued,.on the 2d of September last, 
two hundred French fishermen, who had been cast away on the 
coast of Scotland. 
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Gustavus Adolphus was the first to appreciate the important 
advantages that would accrue from armed bodies of men, which 
could easily be set in motion, and directed on particular points, 
under the protection of musketry ; he at once discerned their su- 
periority over those ponderous phalanxes which had been modelled 
after the Swiss and Spanish systems, and maintained with an utter 
disregard of the improvements which had taken place in the con- 
struction of fire-arms. He ordered that the musketeers, whom he 
called ‘‘ Manches,” should be posted on the right and left of the 
pikemen, and invariably incorporated with the Swedish infantry as 
part of their order of battle. ‘These musketeers were posted four 
deep, nor did Gustavus hesitate, when they were introduced, to 
diminish the depth of his pikemen to six rank and file. With his 
troops ranged in this apparently inefficient order of array, he 
measured their strength with the heavy masses brought up by Tilly 
and Wallenstein, and gained the field. The victories of Leipzig 
and Lutzen attested the efficacy of his system, and gave him full 
claim to be considered ‘the founder of the Modern School of 
Military Science.” 

Tue Maximitian Towers.—This species of fortification con- 
sists of a connected series of towers, each of which is eighty feet 
in diameter, elevated thirty feet above the surface of soil, and con- 
tains a vault beneath ten feet in depth, which is designed for the 
storing away of ammunition, and is provided witha well. The 
tower itself consists of three floors, all of equal height ; the lowest 
is appropriated to the housing of stores, the second affords lodg- 
ing for the garrison, and the third contains missiles, shells, &c. 
The platform is armed with ten 16-pounders, mounted on carriages 
of so peculiar a construction, that they are not only worked with 
unusual facility, but are in no way impeded by the limited space 
allotted to them. The tower is surrounded bya ditch, and beyond 
it by a screen of earth or glacis, of similar elevation. Its internal 
arrangement is laid out with much cleverness; and its whole cost, 
inclusive of every appendage, does not exceed eighteen or nineteen 
hundred pounds. ‘The first application of these towers was made at 
Linz, where the Traun falls into the Danube, a situation which the 
government justly considered as better adapted than any other, for 
covering the Austrian dominions against any western assailant, de- 
fending the entrance into the valley of the Danube, and preserving 
a secure passage across the latter stream. Those, however, who 
are acquainted with the locality of Linz, must be aware, that to 
have fortified it according to the customary forms, would have 
been attended with very serious difficulties, as well as enormous 
expense ; besides necessitating the maintenance of a very numer- 
ous garrison. These obstacles have been obviated by fortifying 
this position with thirty-two towers, three-and-twenty of which 
lie on the left, and nine on the right bank of the Danube. The 
object has thus been effectually attained, at a proportionably trifling 
expense. Linz is now become an entrenched camp of the first 
order, and can bring 320 pieces of cannon to bear on any future 
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besieger, with this additional advantage,—that if its defence be 
entrusted to intrepid hands; each bulwark will require to be sepa- 
rately carried by the assailant. The towers derive their name 
from the Archduke Maximilian, who first proposed them. C *** 


ImpROvEMENT IN ANcHuors.—On Thursday morning last, Lieut. 
W. Rodger, R. N., who has recently obtained his Majesty’s let- 
ters patent for certain improvements in anchors, made public trial 
of his plan on the sands of the South Shore. It was formerly sup- 
posed that the broader and more spade-like the palm was, the 
greater the powers of its holdings would be; but Mr. Rodger has 
now proved thai to be an absolute fallacy, the palms of his anchors 
being only about one-eighth of the size of those at present in use. 
The superior power of holding possessed by the new invention 
was proved by two different methods; in the first, an old anchor, 
weighing 4 cwt. 9 lbs., and a new or patent anchor, weighing 
4 cwt. 6 lbs., were firmly imbedded in the sand about 60 feet apart, 
a triple block and tackle were attached to each, and 16 men em- 
ployed on each rope, and the result, in two trials was, that the old 
anchor was dragged 62 feet 6 inches, whilst the patent anchor only 
came away 34 feet; a weight of 1 cwt. 2 qrs. 11 lbs. being added 
during a part of the time tothe old anchor. Inthe second method, 
the trial was made with a model anchor, in a metal reservoir, at 
New Woolwich, which was filled with sea-sand, loam, and water. 
The old anchor was again imbedded in the mixture, and instantly 
brought up on the application of one hundred weight to the scale, 
whilst the new one required upwards of two hundred weight to 
draw it home, and then its progress was slow and difficult. An- 
other benefit arising from the use of the patent anchor is, that on 
being drawn from an adhesive ground it brings none of the soil 
with it, whereas as much as one hundred weight of soil has 
been known to attach to one of the old ones. Mr. Rodger con- 
ceives that he has also effected an improvement in the shank of 
the anchor, both with respect to strength and elasticity. The ex- 
periments were viewed with great interest by all present, and at 
their conclusion, Mr. G. Straker congratulated Lieut. Rodger on 
his complete success, and the benefit which his improvements 
were likely to confer on the shipping interest at large.— Newcastle 
Journal. 


Patent Ancuor.—On Thursday last, Lieut. W. Rodger, R.N., 
made another public trial of his patent anchor, against one con- 
structed upon the old principle, at South Shields. The place 
chosen was a portion of the shore named the Coble Landing, and 
notwithstanding the unfavorable state of the weather, there were 
between four and five hundred in attendance to witness the trial, 
among whom were some of the most influential shipowners and 
masters of North and South Shields. Shortly after three o’clock 
the trial commenced, the anchors being again embedded in the 
ground, which was considered to be of a much more adhesive na- 
ture than the shore at Messrs. Hawks’, where the trial was made 
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which we mentioned in our last. On the present occasion the 
anchors were placed at a distance of about seventy feet from each 
other, when the triple blocks were applied, and eighteen men 
attached to each rope. The result of the first experiment was, 
that the common anchor was dragged 59 feet, whilst the patent 
one could not be moved further than five feet three inches. The 
anchors were then reversed, and the result of the second trial was, 
that the old anchor was dragged 45 feet, whilst the new one was 
with difficulty moved 7 feet. Several experiments were also tried 
with the model anchor by the pilots and others conversant with 
maritime affairs, and all appeared deeply impressed with the im- 
mense superiority of the holding power which the patent anchor 
possessed. At the conclusion of the experiments a number of ship- 
owners, &c., assembled around Mr. Rodger, and that gentleman 
addressed them at some length in further explanation of the merits 
of his invention, which seems to be rapidly gaining the good 
opinion of the shipping interest in this extensive district. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SEXTANT.—A sextant, fitted with a very 
small lamp for the purpose of reading off an observation at night, 
has lately been invented. The lamp, which is on a diminutive 
scale, is fixed on the index limb, and throws a sufficient light over 
the index for reading by, the glare being softened by the light pas- 
sing through a small of ground glass. 


A model of a gun-carriage has been lately exhibited at Wool- 
wich, invented by Lieut. J. B. Emery, R. N., (formerly of Portsea, ) 
which supersedes the use of side and train tackles, as it works by 
means of small winch handles, which act upon a roller placed be- 
tween the sides of the carriage, underneath the gun. It is ex- 
ceedingly simple, and four men by this method could work a two- 
and-forty-pounder with greater facility than can be accomplished 
by thirteen on the present system. It is also considered to be ad- 
mirably adapted for a battery or any other fortification, particularly 
small garrisons, as few men could fight many guns; the workin 
of them would be easy and quick, and handspikes rendered useless. 
Many practical and scientific men, both of the navy and army, have 
seen the mode!, and expressed themselves highly delighted with 
the invention. 


An experiment is about to be made, to ascertain whether bread 
can ‘be better preserved in warm climates, when enclosed in iron 
tanks, than in bags. The Belvidera 42, and Blond 46, are each 
to take out an iron cask filled with bread, which are to be return- 
ed to the Royal Victualling yard, after they had been abroad 
twelve months, to undergo inspection. 


Various attempts have been made by scientific men in France 
to render sea-water drinkable, and to make it applicable to domes- 
tic purposes. This desirable object, it seems, is about to be ac- 
complished. M. Sochet, a naval engineer, has submitted his ex- 
periments for this purpose to the French Minister of Marine, who 
is stated to be so satisfied of their success, that he has given orders 
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for a public trial of the discovery, which is likely to produce very 
important results. M. Sochet has already introduced several 
beneficial improvements in nautical science.—Atheneum. 


Stream Navication.—The time is not yet come—but come it 
will—when the masts of our Royal Navy shall be unshipped, and 
huge unsightly chimneys be erected in their place. The trident will 
be taken out of the hand of Neptune, and replaced by the effigy 
of ared hot poker; the union jack will look like a smoke jack; 
and Lambtons, Russels and Adairs, will be made Admirals of the 
Black ;' the forecastle will be called the Newcastle, and the cockpit 
will be termed the coalpit: a man-of-war’s tender will be nothing 
but a Shields collier; first Lieutenants will have to attend lectures 
on the steam engine, and midshipmen must take lessons as climb- 
ing boys in the art of sweeping flues. In short, the good old tune 
of Rule Britannia will give way to Polly put the kettle on; while the 
Victory, the Majestic, and the Thunderer of Great Britain will 
‘ paddle in the burn,” like the Harlequin, the Dart, and the Mag- 
net of Margate. It will be well for our song writers to beara 
wary eye to the fleet if they would prosper as marine poets. Some 
sea Gurney may get a seat at the Admiralty Board, and then fare- 
well, a long farewell, to the old ocean imagery; marine metaphor 
will require a new figure head. Flowy sheets, snowy wings, and 
the old comparison of a ship to a bird, will become obsolete and 
out of date. Poetical topsails will be taken aback, and all such 
things as reefs and double reefs will be shaken out of date.-—Hood’s 
Comic Annual. 


PresERvVATION OF Snips rrom Worms.—The French marine 
have made a discovery which is likely to have considerable effect 
in reducing the expense of constructing vessels. Mix pitch and tar 
with essence of tobacco, and use this mixture to caulk the ships; 
by it they are preserved from worms, which the tar thus prepared 
poisons. This will save the expense of copper bottoms, and make 
a diminution of some millions annually in the expenses of the naval 
department.—Gentleman’s Diary for 1834. 


Dry Ror in Timper.—Capt. Forman has published a letter in 
a contemporary journal, endeavoring to show the possibility of ex- 
tracting the sap (the cause of decay ) from the newly felled timber, 
by a pump affixed to the butt. His theory is founded upon the 
well-known fact of the pressure of the atmosphere, and the capa- 
bility of this subtle fluid to insinuate itself through the pores, or 
sap vessels, thereby driving the sap before it into the receiver of 
the pump. 

Important To Mariners.—Captain Clayton, of the ship Cam- 
den, in his late voyage to China, discovered in that sea a shoal of 
considerable extent; and as it has never before been observed by 
vessels trading in those regions, the following extract from the log- 
book of that vessel may possibly prove useful to navigators :— 

“Jury 24, 1833.—In a passage from Sourabaya to Singapore, 
intending to pass through Clement’s Straits, made Shor Island, and 
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steered N. W. to go between Shoal Water Island and the long low 
island off the S. W. end of Billiton. At 6,30 P. M., when Shor 
Island bore S. E. by E. saw the Lestock Islands to the N. N. W. ; 
shortened sail at S P. M., and hove to; heading first four hours to 
the southward, the remaining part of the night, or until 6 A. M. 
on the 25th, head to the northward by the lead, through the night, 
the ship being nearly stationary. After making sail, and when 
Lestock Islands bore N. E. by E., about six miles or thereabouts, 
a shoal was observed from the quarter- -deck close to, about one- 
third of a mile in extent, with several small black rocks in the centre 
of it. By bearings from the Islands I make the latitude to be 3. 
26. S., and longitude 107. 36. E. This also corresponds with the 
run up to Shoal Water Island, this shoal lying in the track recom- 
mended by Horsburgh. In proceeding from the eastward towards 
the Straights of Gaspar, it may prove dangerous to ships in run- 
ning, and I have reason to believe it is not generally known.” 


A committee, consisting of three officers of artillery is now ac- 
tively engaged at Woolwich in a course of practical experiments, 
of which the object is to ascertain the propriety, or otherwise, of 
introducing percussion locks for the Army, in lieu of the present 
flint and steel. No report is, we hear, to be made to Government 
till the firing of 24,000 rounds of cartridges shall have afforded 
grounds for a decided opinion. 


A beautiful exemplification of the principles adopted by the la- 
mented Sir H. Davy for the preservation of the copper on ships’ 
bottoms, was observable when the water was let out of the dock 
on Thursday last, in which the Boyne was placed. Our readers 
are generally aware that Sir H. D. proposed a certain portion of 
cast iron to be secured on ships’ bottoms. Knowing that in the 
galvanic action which takes place between the water, copper, and 
the i iron, the acid of sea water has a greater affinity for j iron than it 
has for copper, he imagined that the iron would be destroyed and 
the copper preserved. The experiment fully succeeded, ‘but the 
remedy was as bad as the disease, for the bottoms of ships be- 
came so exceedingly foul, that the plan was abandoned on account 
of its being detrimental to their sailing. In the case of the Boyne, 
most of the iron protectors were converted into a perfectly soft 
substance resembling plumbago, while others were literally de- 
stroyed, ot a vestige of them remaining. . It was very remarkable 
that the vicinity of the protectors (and no where else ) was covered 
by a prodigious quantity of oysters. These were devoured with 
uncommon zest by the workmen. It was also worthy of remark, 
that whilst many other ships similarly protected, had a great va- 
riety of marine animals on their bottoms, the specimens on the 
coppet of the Boyne were almost, if not entirely, confined to oys- 
ters. Whence this difference could arise we will not attempt 
to say, but we are inclined to imagine that the locality of the 
ships in this harbour must be the occasion of it. —Plymouth 


Herald. 
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THE NAVY. 


I cannot refrain from expressing to you my surprise and regret, 
on perceiving the reception which an article in your Magazine, 
signed ‘‘ Dave,” has met with, from a writer under the venerated 
signature of ‘‘Stropparb.” 

The object of the writer of ‘‘ Dale,”’ was solely (as it appears to 
me ) to invite the attention of those, whose province it is to exa- 
mine into the subject of which he treats, and to apply the reme- 
dy; he evinces no intention of provoking acontroversy. On the 
contrary, I believe he will cautiously avoid an attitude so unpro- 
ductive of good to the cause which he advocates. 

I conceive that *‘Stoddard’’ has dealt unfairly with his antago- 
nist: he has assailed his efforts in favor of the Navy, and attribu- 
ted to him motives, which I am convinced never influenced his 
mind, and which no man would be more prompt to condemn than 
the author of ‘ Dale;”’ indeed it is difficult, if not wholly impos- 
sible, to perceive how, or from what source, ‘‘ Stoddard” draws 
his inferences. 

Does the recommendation of a more extended plan for the in- 
struction of junior officers convey the idea, that an injurious com- 
parison is intended, between those of the present, and those of for- 
mer days? Certainly not. And such, I am sure, was not the inten- 
tion of the author, nor is it possible for a dispassionate reader to 
place such a construction upon the sentence. Nevertheless, it 
cannot and will not be denied, by men who are perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the subject, that a more enlarged and comprehensive scale 
of knowledge is necessary, for the guidance of our rising naval 
officers, than in the earliest stages of our navy. Look at the in- 
crease in our maritime force! Contemplate the difference between 
its present power and that which existed when the system, which 
now prevails, was framed. A few frigates and some smaller ves- 
sels, composed in the outset, the Navy of the United States. 
We had nota single ship of the line, and consequently the forma- 
tion of a line of battle, was not then thought of, nor provided for. 
Our situation now is totally changed, and hence the magnitude of 
the navy, being so much greater, than when in its incipient stage; 
it must necessarily follow, that a system which was competent to 
its government in infancy, is wholly inadequate to its good regula- 
tion in more matureage. A more commensurate knowledge of the 
profession should unquestionably keep pace with the increase of 
the navy; and it is for thisthat ‘‘ Dale” so warmly and worthily | 
contends. ‘ 

‘Stoddard ”’ has replied to that which “ Dale” did not sa¥, and 4 
left unnoticed that all important fact which he did assert. As for 
example :—he did not say that there was a scarcity of good seamen, 
but remarked upon the great difficulty of obtaiming ‘‘ American- 
born seamen!’’ The great mass of sailors who are employed in our 
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merchant service, and men of war, is composed of foreigners, and 
should a war break out in Europe, or between this country and any 
European power, we should very speedily see how the matter would 
stand in relation to the ‘‘ good seamen,’’ who now occupy the pla- 
ces of such as are recommended by ‘Dale.’”’ They would vanish 
as they did during the embargo, or as some of the feathered race 
do at the approach of winter, leaving us to wonder at their sudden 
and mysterious disappearance! But, if a few should remain, they 
would be prompted to it by necessity, and would in few instances 
be found zealous in our cause, which, as a natural consequence, 
would deprive them, on the part of their officers and American as- 
sociates, of that degree of confidence which is desirable, and so 
essentially necessary to success in any cause. 

‘*Stoddard”’ appears to dislike any allusion to the absence of 
ships of war from the waters of the Delaware, and in contradicting 
the assertion, resis the strength of his argument upon the words 
** total absence,” which were used by ‘“ Dale” in his communica- 
tion. He says, ‘it was only the last autumn, that [ one | ship of 
war was paid off at Philadelphia, and a rendezvous has been for 
years kept open during the time when seamen are wanted for the 
Navy, at the Port of ‘Philadelphia, as well as elsewhere.” This 
has not been denied, and we will admit, too, that an application of 
the words “‘ total absence,” in their literal sense would place ‘‘Dale’”’ 
in the wrong; but such an application of the term was not appre- 
hended. A liberal degree of latitude, to the expressions of anta- 
gonists, is allowed and permitted by all public writers, and it is to 
be regretted that such an immaterial discrepancy, in point of fact, 
should be considered a sufficient ground for assailing the integrity, 
or impugning the correctness, of ‘‘Dale’s”’ statements or motives. 

Within the last thirty years, seven ships of war, of all classes, 
have visited Philadelphia, and four or five, which have been built 
there, have sailed from that port.* So that, notwithstanding 
‘‘Stoddard’s ’ apparent equalization of naval favors, it will be per- 
ceived that the great State of Pennsylvania, and the economical 
port of Philadelphia, have borne no proportion with other places, 
in comparison with their relative importance. Philadelphia has 
ever furnished as good vessels, and probably as cheap, as any other 
part of the world ; her mechanics are surpassed by no men of their 
class, and the workmanship which goes from that port, has, both 
for neatness and durability, commanded general admiration. _In- 
dependent of all this, as a State whose political, commercial, ag- 
ricultural, and manufacturing importance demands the attention 
of the General Government, Pennsylvania stands pre-eminent, 
and claims, not as a favor, but as her just due, an equal proportion 
of the benefits resulting from the confederation. 

With regard to the mode of entering men for the Navy, through 
the medium of recruiting establishments in our large cities, I en- 





* This statement is made from the best information which the writer can pro- 


cure, and cannot differ materially from the fact. 
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tertain a different opinion from ‘Stoddard.’ I am convinced, 
that, to the existence of these establishments in our cities only, 
may be attributed the circumstance of having so great a proportion 
of foreign born seamen in our service. 

Many foreign ships arrive and depart yearly, from our principal 
seaports, and the men who compose their respective crews, are in- 
duced to desert, in the hope of obtaining higher wages, and being 
subjected to less rigid discipline in our service. The prohibition 
on our parts, to enlist the subject of another nation, is no impedi- 
ment to the accomplishment of their designs. After spending his 
stock of money, the foreign sailor can very easily, (as is a prac- 
tice with them, ) change his name, and through the instrumentality 
of some unprincipled acquaintance, procure from a notary, the ne- 
cessary certificates of citizenship, the potency of which the recruit- 
ing officer cannot resist. Armed with these, he repairs to the 
rendezvous, with a rapacious landlord at his back, and with the pe- 
culiar dialect of his country distinctly perceptible, he enters, at least 
as a naturalized seaman, in the service of America. These are stub- 
born and incontrovertible truths, and as ‘‘Stoddard’”’ observes, ‘‘if 
any one will take the pains to enquire,’’ he will find them to be so. 

Now let me ask, whether the existence of a circumstance, affect- 
ing so vitally the true interests of the country, is not a matter to 
be deplored by every American, and one which calls loudly for 
an application of the most energetic and effectual remedies ? 
Throughout his communication, ‘‘Dale’’ has emphatically marked 
his assertion relative to the scarcity of seamen, by prefacing it with 
the words ‘‘ American-born,”’ which fact should not have escaped 
the notice of ‘‘ Stoddard.” 

The efforts to induce native-born seamen to enter the navy, de- 
serve the encouragement and fostering care, and not the frowns 
and contempt of any one who desires the prosperity of his country. 
The spirit of independence which every American intuitively inhe- 
rits, renders our countrymen averse to any thing like restraint or 
subjection, and hence, (from a false estimate of the restrictions and 
severities of the service, which can only be overcome by pursuing 
such a course of naval policy as ‘“ Dale’’ recommends, ) the difli- 
culty which has heretofore been experienced in enlisting the 
American sailor. Necessity, by which the foreign seaman is chiefly 
influenced, seldom drives our countryman to the alternative of en- 
listment, and so long as he has another resource, which, God 
knows, he can easily have in this happy land, he will néver con- 
sent to become even a temporary servant to the government. It 
should be our decided policy, if we wish to be independent in our 
naval, as we are in our other resources, to pursue such a course 
towards our native seaman, as will make his entrance into the na- 
vy a matter of preference, and not of necessity. And so long as 
we neglect a policy which would bring about this desirable end, 
we are assuredly encouraging and fostering an evil, which will, 

sooner or Jater, most seriously affect our maritime power. 

As to the remarks of ‘‘Stoddard,” in relation to the inexperi- 
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enced and ill read writers, in the ‘‘ Military and Naval Magazine,” 
we will leave them to the unbiased judgment of those who are to 
decide upon the merits of the respective cases, and shall only add, 
that as we believe ‘‘ Dale’s”’ object to be purely patriotic, we feel 
assured that he will never, if he can avoid it, provoke, or allow him- 
self be drawn into, an unpleasant controversy ; his labors seem to 
be directed to a more worthy object, viz: the establishment of kind 
feelings and united efforts to promote the interests and welfare of 
that branch of the public service, which is now, and ever will be, 
more closely connected with the durability and prosperity of the 
United States, than any other description of force which we shall 
ever have occasion for. 


PHILO DALE. 


REPLY, IN PART, TO THE STRICTURES OF “« STODDARD.” 


Mr. Eprror:—It was with no little surprise that I read in the 
last number of the Military and Naval Magazine, the article over 
the signature of ‘‘Stoddard,” the writer of which has the temerity 
to assert that the navy never was in a more prosperous condition— 
“the quarrels and trials were never fewer, ‘and the efliciency of the 
service never greater.’ Does he take the records of the Depart- 
ment, and the annual reports, as his guide, in thus assailing the 
contributors to the Magazine? If he does, the last annual report 
of the Post Office Department, might convince him that annual 
reports do not contain all the truth. Most of those things com- 
plained of by me, are beyond the control of the officers of the Na- 
vy, and I disclaim entirely, the charge of censuring the officers: 
the defect is in the organization and administration of the navy. 
If there are fewer courts martial than formerly, is it because they 
are less necessary, or because other means are used to punish re- 


fractory subordinates, when the Executive wishes to punish—and, 


perhaps effect ; a wish to have it appear in official reports, that all 
is prosperous, may be the cause, why the reports made to the Navy 
Department, of offences are not attended to. Has ‘ Stoddard” 
been informed that a court martial was recently held at one of our 
naval stations, and the commanding officer directed not to retain 
any of the witnesses, in a case to come before the court, but to let 
them go to sea, ( the witnesses belonging to a vessel fitting for sea, ) 
so that nothing was proven? Was this done to promote the efficien- 
cy of the Navy? Does “Stoddard” know that our ships have recent- 
ly been sent from one station to another to complete their crews ? 
Was this done to promoie the efficiency of the Navy; and does it 
prove that seamen were never more abundant? If ‘Stoddard ” has 
not heard it before, I will tell him that at this moment there are many 
captains in Washington, who feel that the navy is not what it has 
been, and who are ardently engaged in doing what they believe to 
be necessary to restore it to the elevation it once happily sustained. 
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Does this look as if the “efficiency of the service was never supe- 
rior?”’? Does ‘ Stoddard ’’ know that the number of midshipmen, 
including those who have passed their examination, is so great, 
that there is not service for more than halfof them? Is this caleu- 
lated to raise up officers, who will sustain in the hour of trial the 
reputation of the country, and the honor of the navy ? 

Perhaps “Stoddard” has not seen much of the navy in active 
service, and derives his information, as to its efficiency, from offi- 
cial documents. If so, I would advise him to look atthe present 
condition of one of our squadrons on foreign service, and if he 
does not there find that a ‘“ radical reform ’”’ is required, | am very 
much mistaken. As I do not wish to swell this article, | will, in a 
few words, state my views of the present condition of the navy ; 
they have not been formed hastily, but upon deliberate conviction ; 
my opportunities of forming a correct judgment upon this subject, 
are, perhaps, at least equal, to those of ‘‘ Stoddard,”’ and my interest 
in the “ gallant and honorable officers” of the navy certainly is as 
great. But should this blind me to facts? It is because I desire to 
see the navy holding that high rank, which its importance to this 
nation demands, that I wish to see it reformed, reorganized, and 
regenerated. Will this ever be done, if we all continue to say, all 
is well, when all is not well? I appeal to every officer who was in 
the navy at the close of the Jast war, to say, if it is now as efficient 
as it then was; I know they will say, no! Before I conclude, I 
will state a few facts, which are susceptible of proof. 

1. There is now but little more than half the number of ships 
kept in commission, necessary to qualify officers for the navy al- 
ready built, if it should be called into active service: consequently 
the junior officers have not an opportunity of acquiring the neces- 
sary qualifications to fit them for the higher stations of the navy. 

2. There are not adequate inducements held out to native sea- 
men to enter. the navy: consequently, good native seamen do not 
give the navy the preference over the merchant service. 

3. There is not a ship above the size of a sloop of war, the 
Constitution excepted, which can be sent to sea in three months! 
If this is so, what does it prove? 

4. The present system of rotation in commands afloat, without 
any regard to fitness, is calculated to make the younger officers 
believe, that date of commission confers all the requisite talents 
and professional attainments, required in an officer: And conse- 
quently will destroy the laudable ambition to excel in all profes- 
sional acquirements, as no reward is held out to induce to such a 
course. 

5. There are two officers who never were midshipmen, and have 
never done a day’s duty at sea as lieutenants, who have recently 
been appointed to command vessels: consequently a knowledge of 
the navy and its discipline is not necessary in the commander of 
a national vessel. I willsay nothing of its ellects upon those, who 
have served long and well, as midshipmen and lieutenants. 

But I will forbear; and hope that when ‘“ Stoddard” examines 
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this subject more fully, and gets information from other sources 
than official papers, he will come to a very different conclusion, 
and agree with me, that the navy requires a ‘ radical reform:”’ 
and well will he deserve the thanks of this nation, who, having 
the power will exercise it for this purpose. The present head of 
the Navy Department has it now in his power, to gain a reputation, 
which will be second to none in this country; and which will in- 
crease with the renown and elevation of this right arm of the na- 
tional defence. D. 














MASTERS IN THE NAVY. 


The fact is not, perhaps, generally known that there is one class 
of officers in the United States’ service who have long been pro- 
scribed, and to whom all the motives and incentives to ambition, 
(so productive of extensive benefit to the military and naval pro- 
féssion, ) have long been a dead letter. I allude to the ‘‘ Masters 
in the Navy.” 

The arbiters of the destiny of that arm of our national protec- 
tion, not fully satisfied with the tacit and continued neglect which 
has so long shed its baneful and withering influence over their just 
and reasonable expectations, have sought to place this useful class 
more completely ‘‘ under ban” by legislative enactment. 

On reference to the Regulations for the Navy of the United 
States, submitted by message, December 23d, 1833, for the action 
of Congress, there will be found in chapter 2nd, article 32, the 
following very singular paragraph, (considering the form of our 
government and the times in which we live, ) to wit:—*‘ Masters 
are not considered eligible to further promotion, except under ex- 
traordinary circumstances!’? Now, what these “ extraordinary 
circumstances”? are, passes the wit of man to unravel, unless it 
should be deemed an ‘‘ extraordinary circumstance” to have spent 
the vigor and prime of life, and finally grown grey in service, on 
forty dollars and two rations per month, and to have contrived 
from that contracted income to pay “all debts, dues and demands ”’ 
in addition to supporting a family ; or to have seen the birth and 
promotion of many to the rank of Lieutenant over him during the 
Master’s long and weary pilgrimage in the navy. These are the 
only supposable cases that appear applicable, for, in article 44, 
we are gravely told, that numbers 28, 29, 30, 31, 39, 40, 41, ( which 
relate, principally, to the promotion and employment of officers,) 
“‘may be suspended in favor of officers who shall have performed 
acts of distinguished bravery and good conduct !’’ (1 quote the very 
words ;) while the 32d article, true to the spirit of its conception, 
with proscription indelibly stamped on every word, remains fixed, 
arbitrary and immutable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
No matter how long and faithfully ‘the Master’ may have labor- 
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ed in his vocation—no matter what his endowments by his Crea- 
tor—no matter what application and education may have achieved 
—no matter what “‘acts of distinguished bravery and good conduct 
he may have performed,’’—the fiat has gone forth, and adv ancing 

years, which bring to all other grades increase of honors and emo- 

luments, are noted to him alone by increase of bodily infirmity, ren- 

dered still more hopeless and helpless by a crushed ‘and embittered 

spirit, the offspring and companion of unmeasured and unmerited 

neglect. 

In no other country under Heaven does such proscriptive ex- 
clusion exist. It was left for Republican America, where the 
highest offices are said to be accessible to the ambitious and quali- 
fied aspirant; where equal rights are the basis of our institutions ; 
where justice is, or ought to be, administered with an unwavering 
hand ; it was left to her to establish a precedent so fraught with 
injustice and oppression, and to carry out, peradventure, the prin- 
ciple by legislative sanction. 

The ground-work of this sweeping exclusion, on which so good- 
ly a superstructure as the 32nd and 44th articles are reared, is the 
thread-bare assertion (I will not call it argument, ) that most of 
the promotions heretofore made from Masters, have proved unfor- 
tunate! Admit the fact, and what does it prove? Why, simply, that 
the selections were injudicious and unfortunate.” Let the burthen 
then rest where it ought, and away with such wholesale conclu- 
sions, drawn from false premises. But it is not true, that most of 
these promotions have proved unfortunate; the list of command- 
ers presents names promoted from masters, who would do honor 
to any country,and who rank ashigh, professionally and intel- 
lectually, as any in our service. 

Should not the objection above stated, be as applicable to those 
promoted from the “ regular line,” as to those not “considered eli- 
gible?”’ Refer to the records of the Navy Department, and see 
how the repositories groan under the w eight of former court mar- 
tial proceedings, or to the more summary copies of letters of dis- 
missal, and to the resignations of others who were “invited to 
resign,” and see how the balance sheet will stand. 

From all that can be gathered on this subject, the difficulty ap- 
pears to be, that “ the master” entered, in that grade, a practical 
and professional sailor, versed in the routine of nautical tactics, 
so far as managing a single shipis concerned; but, probably, little 
acquainted with the etiquette, rules, and discipline of a man-of- 
war. It would be fair to infer, however, that this part of his duty 
might be acquired in three years’ sea-service ; a period, supposed 
sufficient for a midshipman to attain all knowledge connected with 
his profession, necessary to entitle him to an examination, and it 
would not certainly derogate from the best interests of the navy, 
if, after such probation, (and examination if you please,) the mas- 
ter should also be included in the 44th article, always provided, he 
‘ shall have performed acts of distinguished bravery and good con- 
duct.” Frat Justitia, RUAT C@LUM.” 











PAY OF THE NAVY. 


During the last thirty years, there have been frequent attempts 
made to better the condition of the Navy Officers, by raising their 
pay to something like a just compensation for their services, and 
an adequate support for themselves and families; but such has 
been the inequality in the distribution of the amount proposed for 
the highest grade, and so little liberality manifested for any others, 
that public opinion has crushed those attempts on their first ap- 
pearance, and none, which have not a more magnanimous tenden- 
cy, will ever meet a better fate. 

The inadequacy of the pay of our Navy Officers is made mani- 
fest in a variety of ways, but the most lamentable proof of its 
insufficiency is but too evident on every occasion which produces 
a death in our Navy. ‘There is scarcely an officer in the service, 
who has not a private fortune of his own, which he has made in 
some other service, or inherited from his ancestors, who, at his 
departure from this sublunary abode, will not leave his family in a 
state of poverty; and I am sure it canndt be alleged that this 
state of their circumstances has, in any degree, arisen from extra- 
vagance, or any misapplication of their pay ; but simply from the 
sma!] amount which they receive. 

If, therefore, it is the wish or intention of the nation to better 
the condition of this class of its public servants, the necessity for 
it is but too obvious to admit of further hesitation. I believe that 
I may add, without the fear of contradiction, that in making this 
appeal in their behalf, they are among the last who can ever con- 
sent to have their own situation improved, by contrasting it with 
others to the prejudice of the Army. 

In a late bill presented to Congress, comparisons are made be- 
tween the pay of the Army and Navy; this the Navy, or at least 
a large portion of them, do not desire. Let the Army enjoy what 
the government has been pleased to give; it is not too much; they 
are worthy of it, and their present standing and steady improve- 
ment is a sure pledge that they are in no danger of forfeiting their 
just’claims to its continuance. 

The officers of our Navy will be content and grateful, if a suita- 
ble arrangement with regard to their pay and their feelings, is 
adopted ; but no increase whatever of their emoluments would be 
satisfactory, if it be accompanied with a variety of distinctions in 
the respective grades. When an officer obtains any rank, let.him 
have the full benefit of it; nothing is welcome that comes by 
halves and grudgingly. 

The different commands, which seniority in service always con- 
fers, is honor and profit enough for any reasonable person, and it 


should suffice. NEPTUNE. 











PAY OF THE NAVY. 


Several plans have been submitted to Congress for an ameliora- 
tion of naval pay. As it is quite unlikely that the bill introduced 
to equalize army and navy emoluments will not share the fate of 
all its predecessors, I take leave to offer the following schedule, 
which, I believe, corresponds with the views of those concerned. 

1. To a Captain commanding a squadron, $4,500 per annum ; 
otherwise at sea, $3,500; while on shore, $2,500. 

2. Toa Master Commandant at sea, $2,500; on shore, $1,800. 

3. To a Lieutenant commanding, or first in a ship of the line, 
$1,600; first of a frigate, $1,400; first of a sloop of war, or navy 
yard, $1,200; of a smaller vessel, $1,100; otherwise at sea, or on 
duty on shore, $1000; and on leave not subject to immediate or- 
ders, $800. 

4. Toa Passed Midshipman on duty at sea or on shore, $600 ; 
and on leave, $400. 

5. To Midshipmen in the same way, $400 and $300. 

6. To a Sailing Master, 


At sea. On shore. 

Of 15 years standing, $1,200 $1000 
10 do. do. 1,100 900 

5 do. do. 1000 800 
When appointed, 900 700 


So that the Passed Midshipman when acting as master, would 
receive $900; which is absolutely necessary for them to live in 
the Gun-room. 

7. The pay of the ‘‘ forward officers’’ should be regulated simi- 
larly ; allowing them rather more than half the pay of Masters. 

Now For the Etat Major— 

1. Fleet Surgeons should receive $1000 per annum, besides 
their regular pay ; not because their duties are so much the more 
arduous, but as a recompense for their long services and _ profes- 
sional skill. 


’ 


To a Surgeon, At sea. On shore. 
Of 15 years, $2000 $1,600 
10 do. 1,800 1,400 
5 do. 1,600 1,200 
When appointed, 1,400 1000 
2. To an assistant Surgeon, 
At sea. On shore. 
Of 10 years, $1,200 $900 
5 do. 1000 700 
When appointed, 800 500 


3. To a Purser of a line of battle ship, $3000; of a frigate, 
$2,500; of a sloop of war, or navy yard, $2000: of a smaller ves- 
sel, $1,500; and on leave, $700. 
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4. To a Chaplain at sea, $1000; and on shore, $700. 

5. To the Secretary of a Commander in Chief, $1000. 

To a Clerk, $500, and to a Teacher, $600. 

It were worse than useless to make any remarks on the above. 
Meinbers of Congress pay no attention to the representations of 
officers; and the pages of your Magazine should not be filled with 
ideas that are as familiar to every oflicer, as the A B C are to some 


of the Dignitaries of the nation. JOHN CACHO 








RELATIVE RANK. 


The last two numbers of the Military and Naval Magazine con- 
tain some remarks on the subject of the relative rank of naval 
and military officers. There can be no other advantage in assimi- 
lating their rank, than with a view to exchanges of prisoners in war 
time ; and consequently the utility of an officer, his responsibility, 
and the estimation in which he is held by those associated in ser- 
vice with him, should form the criterion by which his rank is to be 
established. A correspondent in the March number, has given 
the scale in Napoleon’s time; and as that of the present day suits 
my views, I offer it: 


Maréchal de France, Amiral de France. 
Lieutenant Général, Vice Amiral. 

Maréchal de Camp, Contre Amiral. 

Colonel, Capitaine de vaisseau. 
Lieutenant Colonel, ib. de frégate. 
Chef de Bataillon, ib. de corvette. 
Capitaine, Lieutenant de vaisseau 
Lieutenant, ib. de frégate. 
Aspirant de lere classe. 


Sous-Lieutenant, ib. de 2nde classe. 


Without assimilated rank. 

Now the Capitaine de frégate, by the French regulations, com- 
mands a sloop of war, although he may command a frigate should 
the service require it. As our Captains command, properly, a 
line of battle ship or frigate, and may command a squadron of 
them, if the Department choose: and yet the Capitaine de fregate 
has the same rank as a Lieutenant Colonel. Certainly the sole 
command of a four-and-twenty gun ship with 200 men on board, 
is at least equal to being second best of a regiment of 500 and odd, 
scattered 1000 miles apart, as nearly all our land forces are; and 
yet the officer with this command, only ranks with a Major. I 
would suggest that the Master Commandants rank with Lieuten- 
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ant Colonels; and that Lieutenant Commandants rank with Ma- 
jors; and Lieutenants with Captains; and Sailing Masters with 
Lieutenants. These latter is the case in the British service. Sup- 
pose, for instance, in war—a sloop—the Concord, par exemple, is 
cruizing off some part of the English coast, and her Commander 
is ashore reconnoitring and is taken—would he not be a greater 
loss to his ship and the service than if the Major, or the Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, or even the Colonel of a regiment were captured? for 
in either case the soldiers would have two superior officers, while 
the sailors had none. The responsibility of a Lieutenant, who 
not only has, when keeping watch, charge of the ship’s deck, but 
of the lives of the whole ship’s company, is, I take it, fully equal 
to that of a Captain of foot or horse, placed in any circumstances. 

Nothing can be further from my wish than to disparage the 
Army, which, in my opinion, is just as much of a right arm as the 


Navy. JOHN CACHO. 








PAY OF SOLDIERS. 


Mr. Epitor :—I am obliged to ‘an old soldier’’ for his many 
compliments on my talent and ability ; but I do assure him, it will 
take but little of the talent I am possessed of, to render nuil and 
void many of his remarks. 

In the first place, ‘‘an old soldier”’ states, that 50 cents is all 
that a soldier is obliged to pay for extras out of his ‘‘ pay proper.” 
Now, where did our “‘old soldier” go through his army discipline? 
I will ask any officer, if on days of inspection, they do not require 
the men to appear clean? To effectihis object must not their boots 
be blackened ? must not their belts be whitened? must not their 
brasses be brightened ? must not their coats be brushed? must not 
their beards be shaved? Now, how are we to blacken our boots, 
whiten our belts, brighten our brasses, brush our coats, and shave 
our beards? Does it not require shoe blacking, shoe brushes, pipe 
clay, rotten stone, shaving soap, clothes brusties, &c. &c.? And 
how are all these articles to be obtained? Does government fur- 
nish them? No! the soldier has to obtain them, and pay for them 
out of his “pay proper.” As this is so plain a fact, what I have 
said is enough on that subject. But ‘an old soldier’’ states, that 
our overplus of clothing is sufficient to purchase the articles of 
beer and tobacco. Sationally speaking, our clothing is not more 
than sufficient for our use, and some articles are not at all suffi- 
cient. There are but three pairs of boots allowed to us in a year; 
and at some shelly posts, where there is much drill, six pairs will 
not serve us; and, even should we save some little out of our 
clothing money, is it that ‘“an-old soldier” should begrudge it to 
us, when he ought to be aware, that such a saving arises out of an 
economy amounting toa self denial? But really every one ac- 
guainted at all with such matters will at once pronounce, that “an 
old soldier’ knows very little about soldiers’ affairs. 
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My object is not invective, I only wish to state facts. Now the 
fact is, that the company fund does not furnish the articles required 
to keep our accoutrements in order; but the men pay for them 
out of their own pockets, and as an inquiry into the matter will 
prove the fact, then does my exposé, in the January number, re- 
main unscathed. As to the intimation contained in “an old sol- 
dier’s’’ communication, that my poor talent is exercised for the 
promotion of desertion, rather than the suppression of it, I in- 
dignantly throw back to him the charge, and confidently dare him 
to prove it by any remarks made by me, either in the communica- 
tion of ‘‘ Wayne,” or any other communication I may have writ- 
ten for the Military and Naval Magazine. My object was, and is, 
to relieve the soldier as much as possible; to make his condition 
as pleasant as possible ; and I stated distinctly, that it was ‘that 
we poor soldiers might be satisfied,” that I made my remarks. 

I will here observe, to use ‘an old soldier’s’’ words, ‘that a 
company may be fortunate to possess one in its ranks, evidently 
so well educated as ‘Wayne,’” that one company does possess 
me, and notwithstanding ‘an old soldier’s”’ ideas, that I will pro- 
mote desertion in the company to which I belong, there have been 
no desertions from it for years ; but, on the contrary, re-enlistment 
after re-enlistment has taken place. 

I am well pleased with the ‘ old soldier’s”’ idea, in regard to the 
five years’ men, and three years’ men; he states, that the inequality 
is APPARENT. There he agrees with me, but as he has tired him- 
self by his previous effort, he finds himself unable to explain the 
subject, and refers me to my captain for an explanation! 

What I stated in my communication, signed ‘‘ Wayne,” I con- 
sider as facts, and still adhere to them; nor am I frightened when 
a perhaps interested person endeavors to put me down. My wish 
was to ameliorate our condition as much as possible, but with that 
wish the idea of desertion was never associated. 

‘‘ An old soldier’’ would wish that article No. 23, might again 
be brought to play on the soldier; what! when we have not the 
most distant idea of deserting, must we be forced to do so, for 
the merce purpose of Leing shot? It is the “old soldier,” not 
‘‘ Wayne,” who ushers in the idea of desertion; a pretty tale for 
‘an old soldier” to tell, that when a soldier feels himself aggrieved, 
and begs for redress, if he does not get it he will desert! 


WAYNE. 





———— 





A new description of pump has been ordered into the service. 
It is intended to answer the purpose of the common wash-deck 
pump, besides which it is convertible into a fire engine. It may 
be employed for wetting the sails, and for filling the cook’s cop- 
pers, cisterns, and so on. It is the invention of a Mr. Hearle, of 
Devonport; it has been tried on board several ships, and we un- 
derstand it is well reported on.—United Service Gazette. 
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CHANGE OF STATIONS. 


Mr. Epitor :—I profess to write my ideas in an humble capa- 
city; my pen is driven by the hand of a private; still ’tis not an 
heinous crime, to “hold the mirror up to nature.” To state what 
I think is right is no crime, for this simple reason, that should my 
superiors think me in error, then are my feeble efforts in vain. 

_ Iam well aware that there are many facts now existing in the ar- 

my, which my superiors are either not acquainted with, or, if they 
are, they are overlooked. To come to the subject, I will detail a 
circumstance and afterwards give you my ideas. 

Previous to 1827, it had been usual for Regiments to exchange 
stations once every two years, or oftener. Inthe year 1827, the 
2d Regiment of Artillery came to a southern climate, and we have 
been here ever since. Year after year did some occurrence take 
place, which raised in us a hope that we would be removed; still 
we are here. 

I have given you the fact, now for my ideas. The 2d Regiment 
of Artillery is composed, almost entirely, of northern men, the 
most of them left their relations and friends to come out to 
the south, when the the 2d Regiment came, totally unacclimated, 
and with the hope that they soon would he relieved. What is it 
that forms the basis of our small but efficient army? It is, that all, 
as far as practicable, may be satisfied; and how is this desirable 
end to be obtained? It is by placing us all upon an equality. We 
are all serving our country on the same terms, and if there are bit- 
ter and sweets in the service, let us all, at least, have our share. 


Since writing the above, I have accidentally come across * Or- 
der, No. 54,” dated 


ApSUTANT GENERAL’s Orricr, WASHINGTON, Oct. 12, 1827. 


The Ist section says, “ The stations of the Artillery Regiments will be changed; 
this has been determined on as a measure of equal justice to all, as being called 
for by the best interests of the service, and by the common rule of equi'y in 
military detail ; it is therefore to be regarded as the commencement of a system 
promising to the Artillery generally, [ the advantages of ] a biennial exchange, 
and to the garrisons of the sickly staticns in particular, (on the southern fron- 
tiers, ) the hope of periodical relief.” 

It is hardly necessary to make any comment on this section; it 
explicitly declares, that the troops stationed in the southern and 
sickly climate, ought to be frequently relieved, as a matter of jus- 
tice. How far the letter of the above order has been regarded, will 
be found in the fact, that we arrived in a southern climate in 1827, 
and still remain in the same climate, and subject to the diseases of 
the climate. [ will conclude by observing, that we all conceive it 
a matter of justice and equity, to be speedily relieved, and the 
sooner Our superiors see fit to do it, the sooner will they oblige ex- 
tremely the soldiers of the 2d Regiment of Artillery. 


BROCE. 
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RESIGNATIONS IN THE ARMY. 
J. P. C. Macmahon, Surgeon, to take effect, 30th October, 1834. 

Samuel W. Dalton, Assistant Surgeon, 31st December, 1833. 

Richard Wayne, Assistant Surgeon, 31st January, 1834. 

Lucius Abbott, Assistant Surgeon, 31st March, 1834. 

Charles W. Handy, Assistant Surgeon, to take effect, 31st May, 1834. 
Asher Philips, Paymaster, 17th January, 1834. 

George W. Whistler, Ist Lieutenant, 2d Artillery, 31st December, 1835. 
Daniel Tyler, Ist Lieutenant, Ist Artillery, to take effect, 3lst May, 1834. 
W. Wells, Ist Lieutenant, 2d Artillery, to take effect, Ist December, 1834. 
John S. Abeel, Ist Lieutenant, 2d Artillery, to take effect, 31st Dec., 1834. 
John Archer, Ist Lieutenant, 3d Infantry, 3Ist March, 1834. 

T. J. McKean, 2d Lieutenant, 4th Infantry, 31st March, 1834. 

Isaiah Garrett, Brevet 2d Lieutenant, 2d Artillery, 15th November, 1853. 
Charles R. Leslie, Teacher of Drawing, Military Academy, 15th April, 1834. 


ORDER, HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
No. 27 ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
An np Washington, April 2nd, 1834. 


The following order has been received from the War Department, and is 
published for general information : 
DEPARTMENT or War, April Ist, 1834, 
“The quantity of Army clothing of the old pattern, turned over to the 
Quarter Master’s Department in conformity with * Order” No. 100, dated 7th 
November, 1833, has been ascertained to be so considerable as to make a further 
issue of the same to the troops necessary; it is, therefore, ordered, that this 
clothing be issued, as far as practicable, to the Regiments indicated in “ Order” 
No. 10, of 9th February, 1833. LEW: CASS. 
By order of Major General Macomb: 
R. JONES, 4dj’t Gen, 


ORDER, HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
‘>. 29 ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
pw Washington, April 17th, 1834. 


I.—On the representation of the Chiefs of the Engineer, Subsistence, and To- 
pographical Departments, that the public interest would be greatly impaired by 
the withdrawal from their duties in the several departments in which they are 
now respectively employed, the General-in-Chief, under the provisions of the 
latter clause of paragraph 6, of “OrperR” No. 48, of 1853, directs that the 
following named officers, who were to be relieved on the Ist of May next, 
pursuant to “ Order” No. 21, be continued on their respective duties until they 
can be more convenientiy withdrawn; viz: 


Ist Lt. E. S. Sibley, Ist Artillery, Eng. duty. 
2d Lt. H. G. Sill, Ist Artillery, Top. duty. 
2d Lt. G. W. Ward, 2d Artillery, Top. duty. 
2d Lt. J. C. Vance, 2d Artillery, Eng. duty. 
2d Lt. B. Poole, 3d Artillery, Top. duty. 
Ist Lt. G. W. Long, 4th Artillery, Eng. duty. 
Ist Lt. R. C. Smead, 4th Artillery, Eng. duty. 
2d Lt. M. C. Ewing, 4th Artillery, Top. duty. 
Bvt. 2d Lt. A. Brush, 4th Artillery, Eng. duty. 
Captain T. Hunt, 5th Infantry, C. G. 8. Office. 
Bvt, 2d Lt. T. Stockton, 5th Infantry, Eng. duty. 
2d Lt.T. F. Drayton, 6th Infantry, Top, duty. 
2d Lt. G. W. Cass, 7th Infantry, Eng. duty. 


II.—The Chiefs of the Staff Departments, to which the above named officers 
are attached, will, as soon as they can dispense with the services of any or all 
of the officers above named, report according!y, to the Adjutant General, in or- 
der that they may join their respective Regiments. 

By erder of Major General Macomb: 
R. JONES, .14j’t. Gen. 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


{May, 
ORDER, ) HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
No. 31 ApsuTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
eos § Washington, April 19th, 1834. 
I.—The field officers of Artillery are assigned to stations, as follows: 


Ist Regiment ; The Colonel, [House] Fort Washington. 


of Artillery. The Lt. Colonel, [ Walbach] Fort Severn. 


The Major, [ Gates } Fort Moultrie. 
, Colonel, [Lindsay] Augusta Arsenal, Ga. 
bed Lt. Colonel, { Crane ] Fort Marion. : 
y: Major, (acting,) [Heileman] Fort Monroe. 


{ Armistead ] Fort Monroe. 


[ Bankhead] Fort Wolcott. 


i Colonel 
8d Regiment nel, 
of Artillery. Lt. Colonel, 


Major, { Brooks ] Fort Independence. 
A Colonel, [ Fenwick] Fort McHenry. 
= ee Lt. Colonel, [ Eustis ] Fort Columbus. 
y Major, { Fanning] Fort Monroe. 


II.—Company B., Ist Artillery, now stationed at Fort McHenry, will 
relieve Company I. of the 4th Regiment, at Fort Severn; and on being so 
relieved, Brevet Major Erving, with his Company, will repair to Fort McHen- 
ry. Captain F. Whiting’s Company, (I,) Ist Artillery, will repair to Fort 

ashington aad relieve Company F, when Brevet Major Mason, with his 
Company, will proceed to join the garrison of Fort Monroe. 

I11.—Fort Niagara will be evacuated, and the garrison, consisting of Com- 
panies D and H, of the 2d Infantry, will proceed to Furt Gratiot, and there 
relieve Companies E and H, of the 4th Artillery, when Brevet Major Payne, 
with his command wil] proceed to New York, and thence, with his Company, 
take post at Fort Trumbull ; Company H will join the garrison of Fort Hamil- 
ton. 

1V.—The Head Quarters of the 2d and 4th Regiments of Infantry, are trans- 
ferred, the former from Fort Niagara to Madison Barracks; the latter from 
Mobile to Baton Rouge. 

V.—The field officers of Artillery and Infantry will proceed to their respec- 
tive stations, as above designated, and assume command accordingly, on the 
8ist of May, or, as soon as circumstances will permit; and the movement of 
the troops, under the direction of the respective commanding officers, will 
take place, without unnecessary delay. 

Vi.—Assistant Surgeon Minis is assigned to duty at Castle Pinckney, to 
which post he will repair without delay. Assistant Surgeon Stinnecke will 
continue on duty at Fort Gratiot. 

VII.—The garrison of Fort Monroe will no longer be regarded as the exclu- 
sive School of Practice :—as at all Military Posts, the Commanding Officer will 
be responsible for the discipline and preper instruction of the troops, in all 
their duties. The usual reports and returns from the post, will be made direct 
to the General of Department, who will exercise the same authority at Fort 
Monroe, as at other Military Posts within his command; accordingly, the 
monthly, and other returnsand reports, heretofore received from Fort Monroe, 
as of “ The Artillery School of Practice,” will be discontinued. 


By order of Major General Macomb: 
R. JONES, 4dj’t. Gen. 


nt eneaeee 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The following appointments and changes have recently been made: 

Captain James RensHAw, to the command of the U.S. naval forces on the 
coast of Brazil, vice Commodore Woo.sey, now there, relieved at his own re- 
quest in consequence of domestic affliction. 

Master Commandant J. H. Aulick, to command the sloop of war Vincennes, 
now in the Pacific. Both these officers will take passage in the frigate Brandy- 
wine. 
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Captains J. J. Nicholson and W. C. Bolton, members of the Board for the 
examination of Midshipmen, which will assemble at Baltimore on Monday, 5th 
May. 

Captain Wolcott Chauncey, to the command of the Navy Yardat Pensacola, 
vice Dallas, relieved. 

Captain W. B. Shubrick, Inspector of Ordnance, vice Captain T. Ap. C. Jones, 
relieved at his own request. 

Master Commandant J. Gallagher, to the Washington Navy Yard, vice Au- 
lick, ordered to the Vincennes. 

Lieut. James Armstrong to command the Receiving Vessel at Charlestown, 
vice Percival, relieved. 

Purser C. Huntt, |to the Pensacola Navy Yard, vice Terry, ordered to the 
Brandywine. 

Purser McK. Buchanan, to the Philadelphia Navy Yard, vice Breese, relieved. 

Purser H. Etting, to the Charlestown Navy Yard, vice Rogers, resigned. 

Passed Mid. R. Semmes, Jr., who has been stationed at the Depot of Instru- 
ments in Washington, for the last thirteen months, as Assistant, has been reliev- 
ed at his own request. 


PROMOTIONS. 
The following passed Midshipmen have been promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, to take rank 8th April, 1834: 
Richard L. Page—Frederick Chatard—Gabriel G. Williamson—Benjamio J. 
Totten—Owen Burns—and Harry Ingersoll. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
Samuel B. Malone, Surgeon, 16th April, 1834. 

F. A. N. Macomb, Midshipman, 10th April, 1834. 
S. A. Washington, Midshipman, 17th April, 1834, 


MepITERRANEAN.—Commodore D. T. Patterson has hoisted his broad pen- 
dant on board the Delaware 74. 
The Delaware, United States, and Constellation, were at Mahon on the 25th 
Feb. By a report from the Fleet Surgeon, it appears that an excellent state of 
health prevails through the squadron—the sick list being reduced to ten. 
The schr. Shark arrived at Gibraltar from Mahon early in March, and sail- 
ed thence on the 13th for Tangier. 


West Inpres.—Ship St. Louis, Captain Newell, sailed from St. Thomas, 3d 
March, ran over to Santa Cruz, where she remained a few days; visited La 
Guayra, and after a brief stay proceeded tou Porto Cabello, where she arrived on 
the 18th March. Officers and crew all well. 

Ship Vandalia, Captain Webb, arrived at the bay of Anaseo, near Mayaguez, 
P. R. on the 15th March—all weil—was at Port au Prince 2d April, and would 
sail for Jamaica first fair wind. No piracies or interruptions to our commerce 
have been heard of for some time past. 

Ship Falmouth, Captain Spencer, bound for the West India station, dropped 
down to Hampton Roads, on the 25th March, and sailed on the 

Orricers.— Commander, William A. Spencer.—Lieutenants, Wm. M. Arm- 
strong, Robert Ritchie, Win. Pearson, Francis B. Ellison, H. K. Thatcher, 
Samuel E. Munn.—Surgeon, William Johnson.—Assistant Surgeon, Henry 
S. Coulter.—Purser, Nathaniel Wilson.—Acting Sailing Master, Charlies G. 
Hunter.— Passed Midshipmen, Charles 8. Boggs, Thomas A. Mull.—Midship- 
men, George Macomber, William L. Maury, Albert S. Whittier, Oliver P. Bald: 
win, James O’Shaunessy, James W. Brackett, Wm. H. Carnes, Albert Wads- 
worth, Gough W. Grant, Abner Baker, J. P. Anderson, Samuel C. Barney.— 
Captain’s Clerk, Z. W. McKnew.—Boatswain, Thomas Robinson.— Gunner, 
Samuel Doggett.— Carpenter, Elliot Green.—Sail Maker, Samuel V. Hawkins. 
—Master’s Mate, Ethan A. Rawson.— Purser’s Steward, 8. D Moulton. 


Schr. Grampus, Lieut. Commanding White, sailed from Norfolk for the West 
Indies, on the 2d April. 
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Orricers.— Lieut. Commanding, John White.—Lieutenants, William C. 
Whittle, William B. Lyne, William p. Porter.—Acting Master, John M. Gard- 
ner.— Purser, Sterrett Ramsey.—Acting Surgeon, Daniel C. McLeod.— Passed 
Midshipmen, Oliver Tod, Charles S. Ridgely, George McCreery.— Midshipmen, 
Henry Skipwith, Wm. L. Blanton.— Captain’s Clerk, Ebenezer Lowe.—Act- 
ing Gunner, Willisin Dunn.—Purser’s Steward, Erwin I. Sudom.— Passen- 
ger, Lieut. Joseph Mooreheac. 

Brazit.—The U. S. schr. Enterprize, Lieut. Commanding Downing, 37 
- ae Rio Janeiro, arrived at Norfolk on the 16th April. Officers and crew 
all well. 

Ship Peacock, Captain Geisinger, and schr. Boxer, Lieut. Commanding Far- 
ragut, were at Rio 8th March—a!! well—the former waiting the arrival of the 
Natchez, the latter repairing. 

Ship Ontario, Captain Salter, sailed 14th Feb. for the river La Plata. 

Ship Natchez, Captain Zantzinger, bearing the broad pendant of Commodore 
Woolsey, was at Montevideo on the 13th Feb., and daily looked for at Rio. 

Ship Lexington, Captain McKeever, sailed for Portsmouth, N. H., 8 days 
previous to the sailing of the Enterprize. 

Lieut. Commanding William F. Shields, late Commander of the Boxer, and 
Midshipman W. H. Brown, late acting sailing master of the Peacock, ( for his 
examination, ) came passengers in the Enterprize. 


List of Officers of the Enterprize. 

Liewt. Commanding, 8S. W. Downving.—Lieutenants, T. G. Benham, J. M. 
Watson.—.2ssistant Surgeon, G. Blacknall.— Purser, W. P. Zantzinger.—Aet- 
ing Master, A. C. Maury.— Midshipmen returned for examination, R. Forrest, 
T. T. Hunter, L. Handy, A. M. Pennock, J. D’Camp, J. Mooney.— Gunner, 
C. Fales.— Acting Boatswain, E. Havrisor.—Purser’s Steward, C. B. Wright. 


Paciric.—Extract of a letter, dated on board the U. S. frigate Potomac: 
‘*VatpAraiso Bay, December 17, 1833. 


* We arrived here yesterday after a tedious and (for the latterpart) boisterous 
passage of twenty-five days from Callao, we were becalined upwards of a week, 
and had head winds to contend with, which accounts for our long passage. At 
the time we sailed (21st Nov.) the city of Lima was in a perfectly tranquil 
state. President Gamarra arrived in the city two days before we sailed. 

** At noon, to-day, funeral honors were paid to the memory of Commodore 
Bainbridge. The colors and broad pendant were at half mast, and 17 minute 
ary fired. All the officers are ordered to wear crape for thirty days. The Fair- 

eld sailed from Callao for Payta and Guayaquil on the 10th Nov. We have re- 
ceived letters of as late date as 24th July, and papers of the 27th August. We 
shall sail for home Ist February.” 


The frigate Brandywine, which has been preparing for sea at New York is 
now nearly, or quite, ready. She will touch at Norfolk to complete her crew 
and receive passengers, and will proceed thence to her station in the Pacific, as 
the flag ship of the squadron. 


Two Austrian frigates arrived at New York on the 28th March, having on 
board 245 Polish exiles, who have sought this country asa refuge from the 
wrongsand oppressions they endured in their own. Contributions for their re- 
lief have been made in various quarters; and among the rest, several members 
of the New York Naval Lyceum, a portion of the workmen in the Navy Yard, 
and the seamen and marines afloat, have raised the sum of $146 50. 


Cuaruies R. Lesrie, Esq. who but recently arrived in this country to en- 
ter upon the duties of Professor of Drawing at the Military Academy, West 
Point, has resigned that situation, finding that it did not answer his expectations; 
and sailed from New York on the 16th April, in the packet ship Philadelphia for 
London. 

Lieut. U. P. Levy, of the Navy, has imported, and presented to Congress, a 
colossal bronze statue of Taomas JeEFrERSON, executed at Paris by David and 
Honore Gonon. 


















